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POLLED DURHAMS ARE A FAVORED BREED IN MANY OF THE MIDDLE STATES 


The breed of which this blocky bull is typical is at home in many of the eastern and middle states. Polled 
Durhams are well known and quite popular in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Tennessee. The splendid 
bull here pictured was bred by Mr Wright of Indiana. Speaking of Polled Durhams he says: ‘“ These cattle are 
Shorthorns bred hornless, and are dual) purpose, producing milk and beef. They are good feeders, take on flesh 
rapidly and mature early. In winter I feed grain with Clover hay. In summer they run on bluegrass pasture 
and are always in good condition. They are kind and gentle so that I have no trouble in handling them.” 
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ASK YOUR FACTORYMAN OR DEALER FOR A 5.LB. SACK OF THIS 
NEW CLEANER, OR WRITE 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers, Wyandofte, Mich. 
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CLIP YOUR HORSES IN THE SPRING 
tne” Stewart (No. 1) Clippin, 


Clipped horses fee! better, look 
p-to-date farmers now clip in the spring. Leading veterinaries recom- 
mendit. Unclipped horses stand all night with a heavy damp coat of hair. 
and are weakened with loss of flesh. The gearing is guaranteed for five 
years. Machine weighs 36 pounds and will be sent by express on receipt 
of $2.00, balance C. O. D. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 
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er and work better. 







one can use it. Send for catalog. 
235 Ontario St., CHICACO 




















FOR SALE, FARM 


(about 150 Acres) admirably suited for 


Stock, Dairy, Poultry or Trucking 
3'/o Miles from Richmond, Va., 


(Population over 100,006.) 

Large nine room dwelling with bath room. Mana 
ger’s house,four rooms. barn, stallin - 
for 50 stock. Water in , never fai ngt roo) 
runn through pasture, good orchard, land in high 
state of cultivation. U: as stock farm and summer 
home the fourteen years. Price $11,000.00, 

If interested in such a place, address 

Cc. D. LARUS, Larus & Brother Co., 

Tobacco Manufacturers, Richmond, Va. 








WOULD YOU BUY? 


If you knew for sure} cf a calf food that would 
pero take the place of milk, at far less cost than 
price of milk, would you buy it? 


TRIANGLE GALF FOOD 


is that article. It means big. str calves and leaves 
you the whole milk. y prepared grain 
product, cost is low. Write for details to 

Chapin & Company, Box 18, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
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No matter how old the blemish, 
how lame the horse, or how many doctors 
have tried and failed, use 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it under our guaran our money 


refunded if it doesn’t make the Resse @ 
by e single e 


sound. ost cases cur 
minute application — occasionally two re- 
uired. Cures Bone Gyeria, Ringbone end 
idebone, new and old cases alike. rite 
for detailed information and a free copy of 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Ninety-six es, durably bound, indexed 
and illustrated. Oovers over one hund 
veterinary subjects. Read this book before 
you treat any kind of lameness in horses. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ills. 








DRILLING & 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners? 


SHEEP AND SWINE 






Desirable Breeds for Winter Lambs. 
ce 


S. WOODWARD, NIAGARA COUNTY, N Y. 





[This is the second article in the 
series by Mr Woodward, embodying 
his experience with the production of 
winter lambs for market. In the suc- 
ceeding articles, the care of the ewe, 
feeding problems, killing and mar- 
keting will be considered. The entire 
story will constitute one of the most 
complete accounts of the winter lamb 
industry ever published. The first 
part appeared in American Agricul- 
turist. Other parts wil! follow until 
the whole story of this practical and 
successful breeder is told.] 

On the guestion of breeds there is 
quite a difference of opinion, although 
most of the thoroughly successful 
winter lamb raisers use the same 
breed. I have tried about all the 
breeds common in this county, but 
have found none so uniformly satis- 
factory as the so-called American 
merino ewe crossed with pure bred 
Dorset ram. Many of the mutton 
breeds will produce larger lambs and 
those that will weigh more at a given 
age, but none of them wil be as plump 
and fat as the Dorset-Merino cross. 
And the fat lamb is what is in demand 
and will bring the money. A lamb 
weighing 30 pounds dressed and with 
a kidney as big as a goose egg, will 
sell much quicker, for much more 
money than a 40 or 45 pound lamb 
with a kidney only as large as a 
quail’s egg. 

The Dorset male imparts strength 
and vigor to the lamb and the Merino 
ewe, if properly fed, gives a milk that 
is very rich and will prepare a lamb 
for market in less time than any other. 
I have good reports of the Lewis 
sheep, but have never used them. 
Those I have seen in other hands 
have never seemed to be in any way 
superior to the Dorset and while the 
Dorset ewe will breed as early as the 
Merino or earlier and the lamb will be 
larger at birth and grow as fast, it will 
not be as fat as the Dorset-Merino 
cross nor bring as much money even 
when two weeks older. 

Whatever breed is chosen, it is im- 
portant that the ewe be selected on 
her merits. She should not be less 
than two years old so as to have plenty 
of milk to bring the lambs along rap- 
idly. She should not, as a rule, be 
over six years old, and by all means, 
have @ perfect mouth. She should be 
short legged and large bodied with a 
clean face and a bright eye. She 
should have a good sized udder and 
sound teats. It is not the largest ewes 
that always bring the best lambs. 

WHEN TO COUPLE. 

The aim of the winter lamb raiser 
should be to have a few lambs in the 
market for Christmas. However, it 
will take but few at this time to flood 
the market as there is so much poul- 
try and game at this season that few 
lambs can be sold. Nor does the de- 
mand~get very brisk until near the 
last of January. About the strongest 
demand and highest prices ‘usually 
come during February and continue 
fairly good through March, steadily 
growing, but not as fast as the supply 
through April and well into May. 
When June comes, the price goes 
down. Lambs are no longer sold by 
tHe head, but by the pound and the 
price often drops one-half in a day. 

Now as the ewe’s period of gesta- 
tion is about five months and it will 
require about two months to get the 
first lambs ready for market, we would 
have to couple about May 1 in order 
to have Christmas lambs. But it will 
be found that very few ewes will re- 
ceive the ram at this time, not more 
than 5%, with the best of care. I 
have tried many expedients to induce 
early breeding, but have no specific 
that I can recommend as sure. 

The best success I have had was in 
shutting ewes upon scant feed for 
some time and then turning into good 
pasture and feed enough highly stimu- 





LOOMIS MACHINE 'CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 


lating food like linseed cake, gluten 


feed and wheat bran to caus « 
to make quick gain. These. wing 
vigorous Dorset ram, turned with 
ewes only nights, kept in the 


days, and fed liberally on oats 
and linseed meal have be most 
cessful. Such a course with healj 
Merino ewes will usually result jp 

in lamb before June 10 and at le 
50% before August 10. As prices gy 
one-half or more June 1 and it tak 
on an average, about two months 
fit a lamb for market, we do not jy, 
any lambs dropped after March ff 
Consequently, all rams ar remoys 


from service October 1. 
cittna tii enter 
Weaning and Marketing Pigs 


S. H. TODD, HURON (9, 0, 





We wean our pigs at about , 
weeks. of age, feed them in thelg 
regular place and while they are eat 
ing, remove the brood sow so far ay, 
that she cannot hear the pigs, 7 


pigs will go right on eating and gro. 


ing without realizing that : Ything hg 
gone wrong. After they are thre 
months old, feed them bu twice anf 
never more than three times a day, 
Up to the time they are four mon) 
old we treat them all alike. At thd 
age we select our breeders and sey 
rate them. Great care should be aJ 
ercised in this selection. For the heg 
looking pig like the handsomest baby, 
is likely to grow very ugly as it Passes 
out of pighood. Hence we wait until 
pigs are four months old before w 
lecting. 

Select the pigs that meet your jdeq 
as a breeder. Have them long fg 


body, with good, broad, straight backs, 
good hams, underline running parallg 
with upper line, short legs with me. 


dium-sized bone, 2 nice coat of hair, 
small head, short nose, ear thin and 
soft, eye prominent, face broad and 
wide between the eyes The sows 
should have good udder with 12 teats, 
better 14. The rows of teats should be 
near together thus making it much 
more favorable for the little fellows to 
regulate themselves and claim the 


farm which will be theirs until they 
are weaned. It is surprising how 
young and with what accuracy they 
choose their quarters. After the pigs 
are selected for breeding give tl 
pasture to run in and a little slop 
a day, making slop rich 
produce growth without ove 
PIGS FOR MARKE! 
Pigs left for the gene) 
feed as follows: Give them an entire 
corn meal ration made into a slop, but 
be careful to make the slop so thin 
that they won’t cloy themselves. Pigs 
to do their best, should have a clover 
pasture to run on. Fed in this way 
we have had entire litters of the 
Chester White pigs make 262 pounds 
each at five months, 1 days of age. 
A pig fed for the market, to insure 
success, must be kept growing from 
start to finish. If he is left to run back 
you lose from two to four weeks of 
time, besides the loss of grain con- 
sumed. For the general market we 
have our pigs farrowed in April and 
September, feeding our April pigs lib- 
erally through the summer and mar- 
keting them in Septembe! The pigs 
farrowed in September and kept 
through the winter, we market 
April or May. ; 
Thus we are sure as a rule of te 
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best market and also the most profit- 


able age for feeding. It is a fact that 


a pig will make the first 00 pounds 
for one-third less a pound than" 
costs to add the next 100 pounds. To 
have perfeet success in breeding, fet ‘ 
ing and marketing, have your ey© 
open wide to your business and do the 
work yourself, or be so near the man 
employed that your shadow will fall 
on him. Be kind to your stock and 
get them to like you. This will insure 
contentment and they will grow like 
asparagus after spring showers. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A 4” 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


FARM -- MARKETS -- GARDEN -- HOME 


Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—W ashington 








BEST FERTILIZERS FOR ONIONS 
In the intensive agricilture of Long Island, 
commercial fertilizers have often been used 
excessive and unprofitable amounts. The 


effort has been to get the largest possible crop’ 


ym the area cultivated. In securing these 
maximum crops, Dr W. H. Jordan and F. A. 
Sirrine of the New York experiment station 
that the planter often forgot that a mod- 
erate yield with a small outlay for fertilizers 
might have given greater profits than a larger 
crop gained by spending twice as much. Prob- 
ily also he had never given careful study to 
the effect upon his crop of varying amounts 
of fertilizer, but thought, if a little is good, 
more is better. 
Similar conditions exist among the Orange 
county onion growers who often use, year after 
ar, large quantities of commercial fertilizer 
without knowing how profit and loss would be 
affected by smaller applications. Four years’ 
tests prove that 500 pounds of fertilizer per 
acre will, ordinarily, give large profits; but 
that larger applications than this must be ac- 
companied by exceptionally favorable conditions 
for growth and high prices in market for the 
product, to insure proportionate returns. The 
test fields were in the heart of the onion sec- 
tion on the black, peaty, friable soil which the 
onion loves; and the crops were raised by ex- 
perienced growers, using approved methods. 
The experiments included four years’ crops on 
one farm, one year’s crop on another. The 





Trade Mark Registered 


For Week Ending May try, 1906, 


barrel for fertilizer. The larger amounts of 
fertilizer gave increase enough to yield profits 
at $1.25 a barrel, but none of them would have 
done so at 75 cents a barrel. In one year the 
500 pounds application gave as large an in- 
crease as greater amounts, while in a poor 
year, the differences in yield were small, but 
progressive from the lowest amount of fertili- 
zer to the highest. 

This proves that the supply of plant food is 
only one factor in crop production; that tem- 
perature, soil texture and water supply must 
be favorable if the fertilizers are to give their 
best results. It is evident, then, that consid- 
ering the varying price of the marketable prod- 
uct, the close margin of profit from heavy ma- 
nuring with fertilizers, even with fairly good 
prices for the crop product and the vicissitudes 
of the crop, due to the limitations of season, 
the onion grower runs great risk of diminished 
profits when he uses 1500 and 2000 pounds of 
commercial manure per acre. 


Scaly Diseases of hogs are produced by ex- 
cessive heat in the summer and cold in the 
winter. These are greatly benefited by pro- 
viding sheds during the hot weather and com- 
fortable quarters when it is cold. If the pig 
is fat, give it from one to two ounces of sul- 
phate of magnesia, dissolved in one-half pint 


of water. Then give it one-half dram acetate 
of potash three times a day. The __ diet 
during this time should be of a _ cooling 


nature. 
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FARM EXPERIENCES IN DELAWARE 


E. H. BANCROFT, KENT COUNTY. 
This farm, now one of medium size, had 


as its nucleus a tract of 43 acres The 


43 acres were bought for a small fruit 
farm. In the spring of 1865, three acres were 
vines, and a few 
plants. The 


possession in 1866, finding, by grace of the ten- 


set with grape acres with 


strawberry present owner took 
ant, most of the grape vines and few of the 
berry plants living. As spraying and fungicides 
then unknown, the tender 
grape, such as Delaware, Iona, Creveling, Max- 
atawney, etc, soon failed. Hartford Prolific re 
mained a little longer and gave the farm the 


credit of putting the first grapes in New York 


were varieties of 


market for one or two seasons. The sturdy 
Concord alone remained, bearing 
profitable crops for several years, until mildew 
and rot—no remedy being known*“then, com- 
pelled their destruction. 

With 
profitable interest, until the yellows destroyed 


heavy and 


increased acreage, peaches became a 
the orchards. In the early ‘80's, Jersey cat- 
tle became a factor, continuing yet, but at 
present with a narrow margin of profit, except 
as maintaining fertility. With half the farn 
in apple and pear trees, it produced hay and 
silage for 50 head, old and young, of Jerseys 
and eight or ten horses and mules. This is 
possible oniy because the open acres do double 
duty, giving a crop of winter oats and scarlet 
clover in May, for hay and four months’ sup- 
ply of silage, besides a 





rtilizer, 4-8-10 formu- 
la for three years, 4-8 |/%= . 
5 formula the last year see 
was applied at the rate : 
of 500, 1000, 1500 or 
2000 pounds per-acre on 
each of two plats, about 
one-twelfth acre each. 
Two plats were left as 
checks, 

On the farm where 
the test was made for 
one year the soil had, 








in previous years, re- 
ceived liberal manur- 
ing, so that it was rich 
in fertility. In conse- 
quence, the fertilizers 
applied in the _ test, 
whether in large or 
Small amounts, were 
thrown away. The 
check plats gave as 


heavy yields as the fer- 
tilized plats. And this 
is a type of soil which 
the owners continue to 
fertilize year after year. 
It appears that there 








HOME OF A SUCCESSFUL DELAWARE FARMER 


One of the most interesting farms in Kent county, Del, is that of E. H. Bancroft. For 


big crop of Early Bris- 
tol corn in August and 
September, for  eigh 
months’ supply of silag: 
and about 2000 bushels 
ears for the cribs. Al- 
falfa has been 
for 25 or 30 years. At 
first, mainly for soiling, 
but now only for hay, 
and green feed for hogs 
and poultry. The 7 
White Leghorns have 
been a recent addition 
to the stock and have 
been fairly profitable 
for the last few years. 
Asparagus has long 
been an important crop. 
In the early days of the 
Conover Colossal, we 
furnished from 100 
pounds to a ton of the 
seed annually, to a 
leading seed house. 
With the decline of our 
peach orchards from 
yellows, apple trees 


grown 








*. 


would have been a good many years he has be2n interested in dairying and has ongyof the best herds of cattle in the were planted, giving al- 
profit from the use of stat@* He is a thor ugh beuever in the use of the silo and always has a large amount of ready some very satis- 


500 pounds of fertilizer, Succulent feed on hand for his animals. 
turned out for exercise when the sun shines. 
and feeds large quantities to his stock, putting it through, the silo. 


even at very low 
figures; for the increase 


cost only 16% cents @ home, as shown in the illustration. above. 





about 130 acres. There is an abundance of shade and plenty of lawh'ardun@ his comfortable © 
Read his entertaining, article. herewith. ties will 


His cattle are kept stabled nearly all the year, being factory returns, mostly 
He is a su¢gessful grower of 


crimson clover of summer fruit, but 


soon the winter varie- 
predominate. 


His farm now contains 
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Sweet potatoes and the early crop of white 
potatoes are grown for market also, but small 
fruits have long been discontinued. The later 
years of the strawberry crop, were unprofitable, 
on account of depredations of the root aphis. 
In the late ’60’s and early ’70’s some three acres 
of lima beans were grown, one crop selling f o b, 
Wyoming, at $12 per bushel to a seed house. 


BEAN GROWING FOR PROFIT 
W. H. DALTON, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N Y. 

All varieties of beans need about the same 
care and treatment. Good land, either naturally 
drained or thoroughly underdrained is desirable. 
Water standing 12 to 24 hours on bean ground 
will spoil the best stand of beans. The ground 
should be plowed in early spring. I plow for 
beans before oats. Clay ground is much ben- 
efited by fall plowing. Harrow as soon and 
as often as convenient until June, when it is 
time to plant. After using many kinds of fer- 
tilizers. I find a brand containing 10% phosphoric 
acid and 8% potash suits my needs best. I 
sow from 125 to 300 pounds per acre; but if 
over 150 pounds is used on one acre, it should 
be applied before the beans are sown. I have 
used 200 pounds per acre, on thoroughly moist 
ground, without burning the young bean 
sprouts. 

I use a three-horse cultivator and cultivate 
both ways to make the ground thoroughly fine 
and to kill any weeds that have escaped the 
harrow. A disk harrow will do the same work, 
but do not harrow deeply because this will bring 
the weed seeds to the top and make trouble 
later. I sow as near June 10 as possible. If 
a heavy beating rain comes just after sowing, 
the fine ground will run and bake and the weed- 
er or float harrow must be used as soon as 
possible. 

POINTS ABOUT. SEEDING. 

Beans in my section are sown with the 7- 
inch 11-hoe drill. The amount of seed varies 
from one-half to one bushel. I sow 20 to 24 
quarts in rows 28 inches apart. I sow three 
rows at a time, using the wheels as guide. I 
do not sow any deeper than barely to cover 
the seed. The beans will be up in three to 
seven days. They must be cultivated as soon 
as large enough to use a two-horse riding har- 
row, with shields, straddle every row. If I do 
the work thoroughly, I can keep ahead of the 
weeds for the season. I cultivate as often as I 
can until the beans blossom and the runners 
catch the teeth of the cultivator. The shields 
are taken off as soon as the beans are large 
enough. The earth is allowed to fall close to 
the stalk, but care is taken not to cover the 
leaves. 

I sow the pea bean because my land seems 
especially adapted to it. Marrows do well on 
clayey and heavier soils, so do Red Kidney, but 
in this section of northern Livingston county, 
pea beans do best. I sow on corn, clover sod 
or potato ground. 

FACTORS IN HARVESTING AND MARKETING. 

At harvest I cut the beans with a bean cut- 
ter, about 2 inches below the surface. I follow 
with a one-horse rake, dumping the plants in 
small bunches. The implement will do the 
work of four to six men. The vines are let 
stand a day or two, according to the weather. 
Four rows are turned into one by going up 
with two rows and back with two more, placing 
all in one row in piles. In wet weather, I turn 
the beans every day. When thoroughly dry the 
crop is drawn to the barn. One man on each 
side of the wagon does the loading. I do not 
havea man load. Beans will stay where they 
are put until the load is nearly all on, then 


FIELD AND FORAGE 


to use a 
cents a 


it off. I aim 
costing 5 


one man _ tops 
steam- bean thresher, 
bushel for the crop. 
on the market in early fall, as soon as I can 
get the beans threshed. If beans are stored 
until summer and not moved, they will heat 
and spoil. I saw beans sell last summer for 
60 cents a bushel, but they could have been sold 
for $2 if they had not heated. The beans are 
delivered at bean warehouses, one to three of 
which are in every town in this section. Here 
they are screened and sampled; that is, a quart 
of beans is measured and the poor are picked 
out. These are weighed in a tester and the 
number of pounds of poor beans in a bushel 
are charged against the seller at 5 cents a 
pound. For instance, if three pounds are picked 
out and the beans are sold at $1.40, they will 
net the farmer $1.25. The beans are run through 
special machines and hand-picked by women. 
Every bean is supposed to be perfect when put 
in 168-pound bags. 

Prices have been good for the last five years. 
I have sold three crops at $2 a bushel. I 
harvested 15 bushels per acre one year on our 
field, 26 bushels on another and 30 bushels the 
third season. In 1904, I got an average yield of 
38 bushels, which I sold at $1.50 a bushel with 
only one-half to one pound picked out. Last 
fall, with an average yield of 23 bushels, I re- 
ceived $1.50 screened. Rust was bad on beans 
last fall, and the average yield was much small- 
er than usual. There is a new bean called 
White Marrow, which is well recommended. 
Black Turtle Soup makes money for some. 


ROOTS FOR STOCK FEED 
M. C. BURRITT, MONROE COUNTY, N Y. 

It has been said the silo has taken the place 
of root crops as a cattle food. Perhaps this 
is true in some localities, but not in all, for 
there are still many farms without a silo, and 
probably will be for years to come. Therefore, 
roots still have a place as a cattle feed. One 
of the best roots for this purpose is the half- 
sugar beet. It is a hybrid, the result of cross- 
ing the sugar beet with the old mangel. It 
retains the size of the latter and much of the 
value of the former, containing from 5 to 7% 
more dry matter than the mangel. 

It should be sown in drills 27 inches apart, as 
early in May as possible. If manure is ap- 
piled it should be to the previous crop. We 
usually plow in the fall, if possible, and again 
in the spring, about 7 inches deep, being careful 
not to compact the soil in fitting more than 
necessary to secure a good seedbed. 

As soon as the rows can be seen, we go over 
with the weeder and follow with the cultivator, 
going deep the first time and shallow afterward. 
The plants are then thinned to bunches with 
the hoe, and left to grow a couple of weeks, 
when they are thinned by hand to 6 or 8 inches 
apart. Cultivation is kept up as frequently as 
possible until the leaves meet in the row. The 
beets are harvested simply by pulling, and 
twisting off the top, and stored in the root 
cellar. 

The farmers of New York state feed 1% tons 
hay and 800 pounds concentrated foods per ani- 
mal unit per year. The concentrates are ex- 
pensive and how to reduce the concentrated feed 
bill is a problem. The nutritive ratio of thc 
half sugar beet is about the same as that of 
the common farmers’ mixture of corn and bran 
or oats. An acre of ground, properly fertilized, 
prepared and tilled will grow enough beets to 
feed 12 head of cattle 40 to 50 pounds per day 
during the four winter months. Does this not 
matérially ‘reduce the bill for ‘eoncentrates? 
We also believe that carrots are a cheaper 


I do not store, but sell- 








CROPS 


and better stock feed for horses than any offered 
in the market. Two or three a day with the 
oats keeps the horses in good health, makes 
the coat shine and generally tones up the anj- 
mal. Horses running in the yard in the wip- 
ter and fed oat straw and carrots are wintered 
well and cheaply. We grow them in much ; 
same manner as the half-sugar beets, only 1\ 
inch drills and thinned to 3 inches. On a me- 
dium to heavy loam, with good care, carrots 
will yield 800-1000 bushels per acre. 


EXPERIMENTS IN COWPEA CULTURE 


EUGENE E. BARNUM, ORLEANS COUNTY, N y, 

I have been experimenting with cowpeas 
during the past four years. My first trial was 
with one bushel of black and 1% bushels of 
Black Eye cowpeas bought in Lancaster coun- 
ty, Va. They were planted May 11, on a sandy 
soil in rows 28 inches apart. The grain dri]! 
with which they were planted distributed them 
so thickly in the row that they were planted 
on less than an acre of ground. They were 
cultivated every few days and made a 
fine growth up to June 19, when a very severe 


tornado passed over this section. 

The peas were so badly injured by the rain 
and hail which accompanied the wind, that | 
thought they were ruined and abandaned them. 
They made no growth for about three weeks, 
after which they began to grow rapidly. Cul- 
tivation was resumed and continued as long 
as a cultivator could work between the rows. 
They were cut with a mowing machine August 
29, raked and >unched the next day and hauled 
into the barn September 3. The black variety 
gave a greater mass of vines, the Black Eyes 
gave more pods, many of which were ripe. 
The yines did not cure perfectly and the hay 
was somewhat musty, still i+ was eaten with- 
out waste by my sheep. The following year 
I planted, June 6, 1% bushels black and one 
bushel Black Eye, using a planter. As this 
planter could not be adjusted for planting any- 
thing smaller than a marrow pea bean, I piant- 
ed the 2% bushels in about 1% acres ground. 
They were planted in rows 27 inches apart on 
a rich, clay loam. They received frequent 
cultivation and made a good growth from the 
time of planting. September 6 I -attempted to 
pull them with my bean puller, but failed on 
account of the large taproot of the vines. They 
were cut with a mowing machine. Owing to 
the late planting few pods ripened. I had 
about the same result in curing that I had the 
previous year. 

I planted the same varieties the next year 
on sandy ground and Warren’s Extra Early on 
gravelly soil. The results with the first two 
were about as in the two preceding years. 
The latter did not come up to my expectations. 
The foliage was not as rank as that of the 
black and they were podded but little better 
than the Black Eye. The proportion of ripened 
pods was no greater than that of the Black 
Eyes raised two years before. However, I think 
that a further trial with this variety is de- 
sirable. My experience the following year w2s 
made with the Shinny and the Whippoorwill. 
They were sowed in my corn field ai the time 
of last cultivation, July 24. Owing to the 
lateness of the time of planting, the dry 
weather and the short time between the cuit- 
ting of the corn and the early frosts, the peas 
made but little growth. The experiment proved 
nearly a failure. I shall not repeat this method 
Conclusions: 1, Plant early; 2, they do well on 
sandy or clay loam, not as well on hard clay; 
3, difficult to cure in tnis latitude on account 
of fall rains; 4, valuable as a catch crop or to 
plow under; 5, black peas for vines; Black 
Eyes for seed. 








CLEAN MILK FOR THE CITY TRADE 


How the Problem Is Being Solved at Rochester, 
New York—Trained Nurse Supervises the Land- 
ing of Milk at the Stable—Details About Man- 
agement—Discussion of the City Supply— 
Methods of a Farmer Who Adopted Sug- 
gestions and Succeeded—Helpful Hints About 
the City Trade. 

During July and August for several years, a 
pottling station has been established by Dr 
Goler, at various dairy farms near Rochester, 
N Y. This bottling station has consisted of a 
portable house, one of the city election booths, 
erected near the stable, together with two or 
three tents for a nurse to live in. A trained 
nurse, with assistants, attends to this milk at 
the farm. All the utensils, cans, pails and bot- 
tles are sterilized, a kerosene stove being used 
for the purpose. The milk is taken to 
the bottling room and run directly into 
nursing bottles, four strengths being put 
Whole milk and three different dilu- 
whole milk, with sugar solu- 


up: 
tions of 
tions. 

These bottles are then packed in ice and de- 
livered to the distributing stations. The dis- 
tributing stations have been in 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


inexpensive wooden milk room, with wooden 
floors, situated about 30 feet from the 
barn. 

Fortunately the man had a steam boiler, and 
had constructed a metallic lined wooden tank 
for cooling milk. This tank was converted into 
a sterilizer, by making the cover fit tightly, and 
running the steam pipe into it, so that a tem- 
perature of 212 degrees could be easily ob- 
tained, and all the utensils could be sterilized. 
The cattle are ordinary grade cows with a few 
Jersey. 

The milk is poured from the milking pails into 
the bottle filler, the bottles are filled, capped 
and sunk in ice water. No.aerator is used. 
In well-equipped model dairies these may work 
all right, but we have been afraid to advise it, 
unless one could control the air in the milk 
room rather better than seemed possible here, 
and it seemed to us one more chance for in- 
fection. 

This can be done and there will be no animal 
odor if the barn is clean. If milk produced in 
this way is kept cold at 45 degrees, it will keep 
sweet almost indefinitely. A quart of milk was 
opened every day to taste it, and it kept sweet 
for 16 days, and might have kept longer had 
there been any left. He has certainly done, with- 
out an expensive barn, what many another small 





an old schoolhouse, used as a 
police station, in hardware stores 
and bakeries; in fact, any place 
where there was room for an ice 
chest. Trained nurses are in 
charge of these stations and give 
advice to mothers. Since the 
establishment of these stations 
and a more efficient milk inspec- 
the death rate in children 
under five of age has 
markedly decreased, not only rel- 
atively .to the increased popula- 
tion, but absolutely. In 1904, the 
milk stations unusually 
popular. There were many pro- 
tests against closing them, and 
ve found ourselves with a con- 
siderable number of infants de- 
manding a clean milk, which 
they were unable to get for love 





tion, 


years 


were 


of sheep. 


or money. Milk is supplied to 
Rochester very much, I imagine, as it is to 
other cities of the same size. There are four 


or five large dealers, who get railroad milk 
and put out 1000 or more quarts; smali deal- 
ers getting railroad milk and other small farm- 
ers who produce and peddle their own 
milk. 

In November, 1905, a bulletin containing ad- 
vice and offering to give a rebate to assist in 
purchasing sterilizers, was sent to every milk- 
man. To get some milkman to produce a really 
clean milk, a letter was sent to about 20 men, 
who produced their own milk; for, of course, 
those who bought their milk could not control 
its production. This letter simply asked them 
to come to the health. office. Then it was 
explained what it was necessary for them to 
do. On our part we agreed to take every quart 
of milk at the advanced price of 9 cents a quart; 
6 cents being the usual price in Rochester. 

One man who qualified, Mr Lovett, had been 
working for a man who had formerly been in 
the milk business, but decided to sell out. Mr 
Lovett rented the farm and bought his route 
and started with no capital and on borrowed 
money. The building was two stories, base- 


ment of stome and partially underground oan 
one side and the upper part very rough boards, 
with a new but inexpensive T-shaped cow barn. 
There were no cement floors. There was an 





PRIZE WINNING SOUTHDOWNS BRED IN NEW YORK 


This attractive bunch of Southdowns would arrest the eye of any lover 


They were bred and owned by the Glendale stock farm of New 
York. This pen of ewes was exhibited’ at the Brattleboro (Vt) fair, 
carried off the blue ribbon. The Southdown is popular in many sections. 


farmer could do. But what are we to do for 
the great mass of people who cannot afford 
to buy certified milk delivered in glass jars at 
an advanced price? We offer this scheme: 
Make the milking pail, shipping can and de- 
livery can one vessel, holding about 15 quarts, 
with a small 5%-inch opening and a tight 
cover. Milk through a sterilized cheesecloth 
strainer directly into this can until it is full; 
throw strainers into a pail; put on the cover 
and sink the can in ice water. This can is 
shipped by rail, or carried on the peddler’s 
wagon, and used for a delivery can. 

For the house peddling, we offer one or two 
suggestions: the usual method using a quart 
dipper, or a tightly closed pail with a spout 
that can be corked, then the peddler turns the 
pail upside down to mix the milk, removes the 
cork and pours out the required amount into 
the customer’s glass or tin quart measure, the 
cleauliness of which the customer is responsi- 
ble for. 

This milking pail and cheesecloth strainer 
must be sterilized by steam, or simply by put- 
ting the pail containing some water and strain- 
ers on the stoye to boil for five minutes. A 
cooling tank should be made ‘so that it over- 
flows at a level just below the cover of the 
can. This scheme ought to materially lower the 
cost of clean milk. oc Oa 


> 
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DEVELOPING AMERICAN WILD NUTS 


Promising Types of Wild Nuts Illustrated and Describ- 
ed by Dr Robert T. Morris of New York—In- 
teresting Facts About Their Origin—Luther Bur- 
bank, the World Renowned Horticultural Ex- 
pert, Assisting—Budding, Grafting and Hybrid- 
izing Experiments of Great Value. 

The successful nut contest conducted by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist weeklies last fall has attract- 
ed much attention. Dr Robert T. Morris, the 
eminent surgeon who is devoting considerable 
time and attention to the selection and propa- 
gation of American types of wild nuts, has made 
some very interesting observations and notes 
upon the nuts sent last fall. He has selected 
six of the most promising nuts in the collec- 
tion, and photographed them, as shown in the 
illustration, reproduced on Page 631. Reading 
from left to right, top row, as you look at the 
picture, Dr Morris describes these 
follows: 


nuts as 


No 1—Hale’s Paper Shell, from New Jersey 
Shell thin; flesh crisp and full flavor, filling the 
shell very well. 

No 2—Blatchley, from Connecticut. Shell 
nearly as thin as Hale; flesh delicate in flavor 
and of excellent quality, but hav- 
ing a tendency to dry easily. The 
latter characteristic seemed to 
belong to all the hickories of the 
long type that I examined and is 
due, perhaps, to a lack of oil. 
Next fall I hope to secure enough 
nuts of the various types for 
chemical analysis. 

No 
York. 
spicy 

No 


38—Conover, from New 
Shell rather thick; flesh 
and filling the inclosure. 

4—Mambert from New 
York. Shell thin and remark- 
ably brittle; flesh 
Tich and fine flavor, 
and crisp, filling 
closely. 


extremely 
very solid 
the _ shell 

No 5—Isham, from Massachu- 
setts. Shell fairly thin, flesh 
delicate and peculiar quality, but 
excellent. This nut belongs to 
another type with a tendency to become rather 
tough when kept. 

No 6—Manahan, from Maryland. This nut was 
awarded first prize by the judges. Shell thin; 
flesh so rich and full of flavor that one can eat 


and 


only a few of the kernels at a_ time; 
flesh solid and crisp, completely filling the 
shell. 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT TYPE NUTS. 

As pointed out in issue of March 24, 1906, Dr 
Morris will keep some of the nuts for a year 
and then report upon certain keeping qualities 
as well as other characteristics. He found that 
all the hickory nuts of the long type had a hard, 
dry meat and none of them were especially good. 
He found the flat, short type among some other 
good nuts, but the tendency is for the meat to 
harden and lose flavor. 

The type of nut most desired is short, ap- 
proaching the quadrangnilar form, as represented 
by Mambert and Manahan. The former was 
sent in by F. W. Mambert of Columbia county, 
N Y. Dr Morris considers this one of the very 
best nuts in the collection. While it is not so 
large as the prize nuts and not particularly 
attractive in general appearance, it is quad- 
rangular in form and a very good type. At first 
glance Dr Morris says it looks something like a 
thick shel'ed pig nut. The ‘shell, however, is 

{To Page ‘631.] 
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lies in the power of its roof to with- 
stand snow, rain, sun and sparks. Rex 
Flintkote, as shown on the building in this 
picture, does this better than roofing that costs 
many times more to lay. 


Rex Flintkote 


Stringent tests have proven 


ROOFING 


an absolute guard against temperature, acid, alkali, rot, and 
TO 


a wneen f “| fire Cqused 
ny farm-hand can lay it 
house with R 
refuge for your birds, both in 
better birds and an increas 


by falling sparks. 
perfectly, Cover your poultry 


ex Flintkoting—roof and sides. Makes a perfect 


summer and winter, This means 
egg production. 


Send for Free Samples 


With them you get a book 
ings quntected 


showing all kinds of build- 


to all kinds of climatic conditions 


which are proving the superiority of Rex 
Flintkote in every point of roof-excellence, 
“Look for the Boy” on every roll, 


J. A. & W. 
\ 56 India St., 


BIRD & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


Agents Everywhere, 











et Me Quote You a Price 


\feve a:special proposition to make you. 

.Don’t do a thing about buying a vehicle un- 
til you let me write and tell you what it is. 

‘Just drop me a postal and I will give you the 
full details. 


1 want to tell you why a made-to-order buggy 
is 33°4% better than a stock buggy—better in 
finish—better in workmanship. 

I want to tell you how and why we make 
split hickory vehicles to order, and sell them 
direct from our factory to the consumer. 


I want to quote you aprice on just the job 
you want, made to your order. 


I want to tell you of our Free Trial Plan on 
made-to-order buggies—how we take it back at 
our expense if it doesn’t please you. 


You can’t be a cent out by the trial. 





on a Made-fo-Order Buggy 


I want to tell you about our 2 year fron clad 
guarantee, how the immense stock we carry 
and our facilities enable prompt shipment of 
any vehicle made exactly to your order. 

Will you let me do this?— Will you write me 
today—now? 

1 will answer at once and send you our latest 
Split Hickory Vehicle Book—the finest 
book ever published 
—FREE. t’s valu- 
able reading to a pro- 
spective buggy buyer. 

Address me per- 
sonally. 

H.C, PHELPS, Pres, 
The oe Carriage 
Station 4 

Ciccinaatl, Ohie 























SILO FILLING 
MACHINERY 


U are UP TO DATE will be inter 
ested in our proposition. Send ter tree Catalogues, 


Abenaque Machine Works, 
WESTMINSTER STA., VT. 
CASOLINE ENGINES, 2-25 H. P. 











x K XX IXDaX xDIXD 
Lp XDD DK DXDCDX EXD 
We manufacture Lawn end Farm FENCE. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices, No 
‘cents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 993 10th St., Terre Haute, ind. 





Pence. Better still, we give youa 
fenca that better and wears 
longer than any other make. Wri 
at once for catalogue. 
H.B. DRAKE & CO., 29 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, Obie. 








PAYS THE 
»-FREIGHT 


BROW 


HEAVIEST FENCE MADE 
All No. 9 Steel Wire, Well Galvanized. Weighs 

more than most fences. 16 to 85ec per rod 
livered. We sell all kinds offence wire at 
prices. te show- 








*§ SAW YOUR ADV. IN 
THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A.” 
mils inervoresaboreryodwii essretogeta prompt 
mnewes and Cieegeenany pies Wyatment sem our 


JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT 





40. on trial from 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON 


Box3714 Binghamton, N. Y¥. 
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SMALLEY_ 


The New 
Smalley Special 
No.18 has unlim- 
i acity. Cuts 
der, carries it along = 

through the safety blower without 
astop._ Blows it 50 feet high if necessary. The ® 

t liances prevent cantdonins ~~ 
econ 5 e Bend for free Cong Be, 
illustrates and describes our 17 sizes of silo & 
SMALLEY MFG. CO., Box 220, Manitowoc, Wis. 
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SPENCER’S HERCULES Lenz Dele, Sve 


teed capacity 4 tons an hour, or no — 


Very strong. No jumpers required. 
for oatalogue. n writing mention this paper. 


J. A. SPENCER, DWIGHT, ILL. 














DOG POWERS Zensen 





HARDER MFG;'€O0,,; washing machines, 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N.X. etc.Best. Cheapest. 


FOR HIGHER GRAIN STANDARDS 


The Million Dollar Contest 


The Rewards Are Sure—in Many Instances 
Cash and Other Direct Prizes—in 
Others the Reward Comes from a Better 
Understanding of Cultural Methods 
Seed Bed and Early Cultivation— 
Splendid Suggestions Given Herewith 
by Prof Thomas Shaw. 


Whatever may be the outcome of the 
contest on the part of those who have 
entered it, with any of the classes of 
grain, each contestant who perseveres 
in the work will assuredly reap a re- 
ward. This will come to all even 
though they should not win a prize. 
The effort to do so will stimulate 
thought. This will lead to the adop- 
tion of better methods, and better 
methods mean progress all along the 
line. 

It is a surprising fact that but few 
of us do our best or even try to do so 
without some special inducement being 
held out. Nearly everyone is satisfied 
to go on in the old beaten and gener- 
ally travelled path. In this fact is 
found the explanation of the little 
progress relatively that was made in 
agriculture in the former centuries. 

THE SEEDBED FOR CORN. 

In growing a crop of corn, ha!f the 
battle consists in the preparation of 
the ground and the planting of the 


crop. The leading essentials in a seed- 
bed for corn are fineness, firmness, 
evenness, cleanness and _ richness. 


These results are not obtained by 
chance. They are usually to be sought. 
FINENESS IN THE SEEDBED. 

Fineness is, of course, much more 
easily obtained in some soils than in 
others. But however obtained, it is 
necessary to highest success in grow- 
ing corn. Soils are in the best condition 
for the young plants as to fineness 
when they are friable, that is, if when 
a furrow is made in the soil the par- 
ticles fall down more or less from the 
sides of the same, as though they were 
alive. The only kind of ground, prob- 
ably, that can be made too fine is clay, 
which subsequently becomes saturated 
with an excess of moisture, and so 
runs together. Such a soil does not 
furnish the highest type of corn land. 

FIRMNESS IN THE SEEDBED. 
Firmness in a seedbed is in some in- 
stances as important as fineness. Firm- 
ness means a close setting of the fine 
particles of soil on one another. It is 
necessary to prevent the too ready es- 
cape of moisture The roller is, of 
course, an aid in firming the soil. 
Heavy rainfall makes firmness of less 
account in a seedbed, and too dry 
conditions enhance its value. 

EVENNESS IN THE SEEDBED. 
By evenness is meant levelness of 
the surfa¢ée. When ground has been 
carelessly plowed and is then harrowed 
it has over its surface elevations and 
corresponding depressions. Such a sur- 
face is so far adverse to corn planting, 
If rainfall is superabundant be- 
fore the corn comes up, and the 
weather is cold, more or less of the 
corn is likely to take injury in the low 
spots. Evenness of surface may be se- 
cured by using a plank leveller. 

CLEANNESS IN THE SEEDBED, 
The longer the interval between the 
plowing of the land and the planting 
of the crop, and the more frequent 
the harrowings have been, at intervals, 
the cleaner will be the seedbed near 
the surface. The process may, of 
course, be further continued, even 
after the corn has been planted. 
Where the farmer has begun the 
process sufficiently long before plant- 
ing the crop, he may usually leave a 
reasonably clean seedbed on which to 
plant it. This of course is not always 
practicable. 

RICHNESS IN THE SEEDBED,; 
Where bumper crops are to be 

wn. this feature cannot. be neglect- 








ed. The plant food must be in the goil 


at the time of planting, or j¢ , 
must be put in in time to meal 
needs of the crop. Usually it m 
the application of farmyarg ,..% 
If in addition sod is present jn.” 
of decay so much the }, tter for 
corn. Commercial fertilizer: Will ; 
add to the growth of the ero, * 
on when the ground is being 7 
ready for planting. 7 
—————2>—___ 


The Hay Loader a Practical Tool, 


EDWARD VAN ALSTYNE, COLUMBIA 09, 5 


@ sty 


I have used a hay loader for 
years and consider it on; r 


of the be 
and most useful tools on the fa 
During this time the only repairs hay 


cost $10. To-day so far as | can » 
after handling from 100 to 2 ton 
hay annually, the machine 


iS aS go 
as ever. Can any one say the sam 
of a mower, reaper or binder that hs 
done a similar amount of work? uN 


use this tool to advantage hay shoul 


be raked in long windrows aboy 
third smaller than when the hay j 
to be hand pitched. One man drive 
the team, places the corners of th 
load; another distributes the hay. 5 
changing off for each load, the wo 
is evenly balanced, 

With a steady pair of horses ong 
man can do very good work alone 
A neighbor of mine can pitch ten large 
loads between 1 and 6 o'clock, thg 
wagons being brought to him. wit, 
two men and long windows and thel 
wagons brought to the fields, an ora 
nary afternoon’s work with the loade 
is 12 to 15 loads. On two occasions 
when everything was favorable, I hays 
put in 18 and even 21 loads. As tg 
the ease of unloading, much dependg 
upon the man who places the hay on 
the wagon. In either case when the 
man gets the knack of loading from 
the machine, there is little differengg 
with the horse fork; in fact, ma 
chine loaded hay seems to work best, 

Since using the loader, I have prac. 
tically abandoned cocking hay. As 
soon as the dew is off the ground the 
hay is raked off in smaller windrows 
than for cocking. It dries out thus 


better than in the swath. The loader 





then completes the work. Hay so 
made comes out green and fragrant 
and an immense amount of expense js 
saved. I have never used the side de 
livery rakes. 

Concentrated Dairy Feed Pays—I 


have been using Schumacher’s stock 


feed for over a year. I give it to my 
horses and also use it freely in feed- 
ing my 20 dairy cows. My plan is to 
give a supply of this feed twice each 
day. The results have been exceeding- 


ly satisfactory.. As a milk producer it 
is at the top and it also assists very 


materially in laying on flesh of beef an- 
imals. I can earnestly recommend tt, 
especially as a dairy feed—[J. B 


Looby, Clinton county, N Y. 





I have been deeply interested in the 
great cereal contest. Agriculture will 
receive an impetus unparalleled. f 
have been following some of the fun 
damental principles of this contest for 
30 years. As farmer and gardener! 
have aimed to have the beet seed, 20 
matter what it cost and give it-the 


best culture in my power. Although 
I am 70 years old and cultivate @ 
light soil at a great altitude, yet I was 
requested by the commissioner of a& J 


riculture to furnish samples of cereal 
for exhibition at the St Louis expos 





tion and was awarded a bronze medal 
on my exhibit of oats. Having no 
previous knowledge that request 
would be made of me, I made no sp& 
cial effort but selected samples from 
the general crop.—{[S. H. Bingham 
Morgan County, Tenn. 

In a recent letter Sec Mayme Du 
Mars reports that Hartstown — 


‘No 1233, Patrons of Husban:i 
towh, Pa, has officially indorsed the 
Safe roads’ league movement of Amer 
ican Agriculturist. 
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Developing American Wild Nuts. 


[From “Page 629.) 
and it cracks in 


yery thin and brittle 
guch a Way that the meat comes out 
whole and re gular. Dr Morris says, 


“The richness and flavor of this nut . 


are remé arkable. It was a joy to run 


across it. 


speaking of the original tree, Mr 
yambert says, “Tt is a prolific bearer 
ond has borne as much as four bush- 
els in a year. The trees is about 60 
geet high and 22 inches in diameter, 
s feet from the ground.” 

The tree from which the first prize 
nut, the Manahan, came, is described 
py George W. Manahan as follows: 


“These nuts are from a tree in a mea- 
dow about 1 mile from Sabillasville. 
Md, The tree is about 4% feet in cir- 
cumference and about 60 feet high.” 
BURBANK MAKES HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS. 


So many 





interesting points are in- 
eluded in these investigations, Dr 
Morris has decided to give up his an- 
nual trip in the Hudson bay territory 
this summer and devote his entire va- 
cation and time to the study of Amer- 
jean wild hickory nuts. He says, “The 
yistas that opening on the hick- 
mean that there is no 
waste, I can “put 
months of my va- 
getting this under way. I 
ry hybridizing hickory, Eng- 
it, black walnut and some of 

This latter will be tried at 
estion of Luther ‘Burbank, 
taken time in his busy hours 


are 
ory 4 10on, 
to lose or to 


ee solid 





and g me many valuable sugges- 
tions and points. He says my work 
promises great interest. 

“JT have arranged for getting pollen 
from all the trees excepting the pecan. 
I do not know where to write to get 
the pecan pollen from the most north- 
ern point. Can any of the readers of 
this | r lend a helping hand along 
these lines? Someone in IHinois, per- 
haps help me out on the pecans. 
I st e glad to hear through these 
colum from anyone who takes an 
jnterest in this work. 

“T have everything ready now for 
my spring work, For experiments in 
securing early bearing dwarfs, I have 
purchased from various nurserymen, 
chinquapins, three dwarf types of oaks, 
Pierocaryas, Castenopsis and several 
European and Asiatic chestnuts. I 
am not sure which stalks will take 
the grafts. I have a fine lot of cut- 
tings from the prize trees located as 
the result of the nut contest, last fall. 
I have also made arrangements for a 
number of species of Carya, Juglans, 
Castanea and a lot of species for the 


fertilization of the experiments. 





TYPES OF AMERICAN WILD 





“TIT have received much encourage- 
ment and help from friends outside, 
including Prof Faxton and various 
nurserymen who have helped me in 
locating trees. Mr Burbank has given 
me many points on pollen that are ex- 
ceedingly valuable. I1 shall be abie 
to get pollen from nuts, even from 
the Kew gardens. I am determined 
to work out the princtples of success- 
ful grafting of hickories and other 
allied nuts. I am working along sur- 
gical lines, for I am convinced that 
fermentation of the sap is a feature 
which has thwarted the efforts of 
nurserymen heretofore.” 
CASH PRIZES FOR WILD NUTS. 

Encouraged by the responses from 
our friends, last fall, Dr Morris will 
give three cash prizes of $5 each, for 
hickory nuts and chestnuts selected 
from wild trees next fall. Make up 
your mind now to enter this contest; 
mark the trees in your neighborhood 
that appeal to you. First and second 
prizes of $5 and $2.50 will be award- 
ed by American Agriculturist. Dr 
Morris has on his country place in 
Connecticut, a tree that bears very 
small nuts of an exquisite flavor, but 
the shell is so thick, it is not worth 
while to graft from that type. He 
wants a dainty, thin-shelled nut of 
good type and flavor of this type also. 





Growing Strawberries in Midwinter. 
H. W. STEDMAN, SUPT EVERGREEN FARM, 
FLA. 





The bulk of the strawberries reach- 
ing northern markets in midwinter 
come from southern Florida. Lake- 
land, in Polk county, is the principal 
section of strawberry culture in that 
district. Both soil and climate are 
very favorable. Strawberries ripen 
readily all months in the year, espe- 
cially from December to March, when 
the market is open. There is a con- 
stant movement of water, called seep- 
age, from the higher lands toward the 
numerous lakes and small creeks, 
called branches in this section. 

This movement of water follows the 
bed or sand directly under the surface. 
Enough water rises to keep the soil 
moist and the crop in splendid con- 
dition. Under the sand there is a bed 
of heavy clay. The strawberry lands 
are in patches of a few acres here 
and there. It is estimated that there 
are about 150 acres of strawberries 
in the vicinity of Lakeland. H. S. 
Galloway is the pioneer grower in that 
section. He commenced raising straw- 
berries about 20 years ago. 


LARGE SHIPMENTS MADE. 


The season just closed, has been on- 
ly partially satisfactory, as about half 


FRUITS AND 


NUTS 


was harvested. 





In all, 
150,000 quarts were shipped from that 


a crop about 
section. The heavy rains during win- 
ter did much damage to the crop and 
prevented it from setting as heavily as 
usual. C. W. Flanagan, one of the en- 
terprising strawberry growers in this 
section, has been largely interested in 
the development of the Lakeland veg- 
etable and strawberry union, The 
sales agent is B. S. Askley. Berries 
this season have averaged about 40 
cents per quart. The highest price re- 
ceived was $1. The heaviest picking 


was in March The season com- 
menced in December and lasted until 
the middle of April. Excelsior is the 


earliest variety. Lady Thompson is al- 
so a favorite, but Klondyke is more 
largely planted than any other. 

To nearby cities, berries are sent in 
open crates, but for northern markets 
they are put in board boxes and 
packed in refrigerator cases which are 
about 3 feet square and 3 feet deep 
These boxes have a pan containing a 
large chunk of ice in the top and are 
sent by express. The charge for re- 
frigeration is 4 cents per quart, while 
the express to New York is ‘ cents 
per quart. It therefore costs 13 
cents to deliver’ in New York 
City. It is possible for the grow- 
er in this section to send even 
two or three boxes, as they are packed 
here at the station under the direction 
of the local union, made up princi- 
pally of the growers. 


DETAILS OF PICKING. 


The berries are picked by 
people at 2% cents per quart, 
are carefully sorted and packed. An 
expert packer receives 1 cent per 
quart. When the berries are brought 
from the field to the packing shed, 
they are emptied upon a screen made of 
very coarse cloth, similar to burlap. 
The berries are very carefully. hand- 
led and brushed with a soft brush, if 
it is necessary, to remove any par- 
ticles of sand or dirt. All imperfect 
berries are thrown out. Picking, 
packing and handling at Lakeland 
costs about 5 cents per quart. The 
best growers in the section estimate 
that it costs about five cents per quart 
to raise the berries. 

The cash outlay, therefore, includ- 
ing refrigeration and expressage to 
New York, is 23 cents per quart for 
berries laid down in that city. Some 
growers have raised 5000 quarts to 
the acre, but the average yield is 
about 2000. Sometimes an acre of 
strawberries has brought as high as 
$1000, but this is not a frequent oc- 
currence. About $400 is the average 
return, None of the strawberry grow- 
ers in this section have become rich 


white 
They 








HICKORY NUTS 


The splendid types of nuts shown above are a part of those forwarded to this office in-our nut contest last 


all. These cuts: are actual size. 


was awarded the first prize in the contest. 
the exception of No 4 in the lower row which is the end view of No 6 of the upper ro 
row corresponds with No 4 in the upper row. 


Reading from left to right, top row, 
Ih aS named them as follows: Hale’s Paper Shell, Blatchley, Conover, Mambert, Isham and Manahan. 
The nuts in the lower row correspond with chose shown above, with 


For further details about these nuts an 


as you look at the picture Dr R. T. Morris 


The latter 


while’ No G of.the lower 
the announcement for 


cash prizes to be given next fall see article starting on Page 629...This will bear careful rea@ing7™ * > 














RUBEROID is the enly prepared roof: 


ing which can truthfully be said to cutlast 
metal and shingles, Costs less. easier to 


apply, requires less attention. Makes @ sound, 
seam-tight roof, flat or sloping, unaffected by 
expansion or contraction, and suitable for 


poultry house, barn or handsome residence, ~ 

RUBEROID contains no tar, paper, rub- 
ber or other short-lived ingredients to crack, 
dry up and become useless with age. Made 
from the finest wool felt, saturated with a 
patented water-proof and fire-resisting com- 
pound. Retains its elasticity and flexibility 
indefinitely. 

Any handy man can apply it. Full instrue- 
tions and fixtures free with every roll. Let 
us tell you more about Ruberoid. Write for 
Samples and booklet J. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
100 William St., New York, 
Chicago, _ Cincinnati, i8t. Louis. 


70 Kilby 8t., Boston, Mass. Chicago Offices: 188-190 Madlee: 


Street. Cincianati Offices: Unien Trust Ballding. 











A Fairbanks Power 


issuretobe dependable. Ruying the way we 
sell gasoline engines, it's sure to be adapted 
to your wants. We will counsel with you 
andadvise you. We maintain a corps of ex- 
pert power men for that purpoee. State your 
Case to us. We answer promptly—send a man 
if you need him and ask it. Write for free 
Farm Power Book. 


THE FAIRBANKS CO., NEW YORK. 


Albany, Boston, New Orieens, Pittsburg, 
Baltimore, Buftalo, Philadelphia, Syenenesy 
Bangor, Me., Hartford, Lendon, Eng., Clesgow. 














You need our Book on 

Baling and Baling Press- 

It shows you how to 

make more money out of 

~ AY than you ever have 
ore. It tells why the 


DE DERICK 
Baling Presses 


are the best in the world. 
How to make a profit on 
other hay crops as well as 

your own. How other pro- 
HAY ducts, Straw,Husks, Moss, 

Shavings, etc., can 
baled and sold. This valuable book to- 
gether with annual report on Hay crop 
sent free on application. 


P. K. DEDERICK'S SONS, 41 Tivoli St., Albany, W. Y 


FOR 
EVERY 
MAN 
WITH 




















“wave CARRIACES 
oe ies and Harness 


Sot oral and 3 oD se oKe Ei 
end Sopris tes O4- 50 to. 
Zien ale on pany d - 
Write t today for Free plenty ny 
U. s.8 BUCCY & CART CO 
702 Cincinnati, O. 








FOR GOOD FARMS, 


delightful homes, in mild climate, at bargain 
prices. Send for free descriptions. Address 


KERR & TAYLOR, Deaton, Maryland. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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‘secure the biggest crops of corn, 





fertilizers must be used _ liberally. 
Apply at least 500 pounds to the acre—with 
3% per cent. nitrogen, 8 per cent. available 
phosphoric acid, and g per cent. Porasu. 
PorasH is a most important factor in corn 
culture. Our practical books for farmers are 
yours for the asking—no cost or obligation 
of any sort, and a vast fund of invaluable - 
information in them. 


aan: GERMAN KALI — 03 Nassau St., New Yerk 


Earliat ana aasicst = workea. 

— St. As ae 

n- 

o | = ay Acres of swampy land ae I and made fertile. 
Fackeou’s Dratis Tile meets 


every req ealso make Sewer 
Sed and Fire Back. ch Topa, Walk Tile, ete. Write 
you want and prices. 7008 H. aaneun, 70 Third Ave., Albany, B. Yo 


SPRAY, SPRAY, 
SPRAY 


your trees for the 


































sent as. Wo agent’s commis- 
sion. Write for complete price list. 
We will save you money. 
HART PIONEER NURSERIES 
Established 1866, Fort Scott, Ken 
—— 








Arsenate of Lead 
iT with, NOT BURN AND 
MADE ONLY BY THE 
Merrimac Chemical Go., 


83 Broad St., Boston, Maes. 
Write for tree booklet. 
FoR Wort BY 


W. &. Stevens, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
nton, Hall & Co., eee, Ohio. 
iiiiemson Produce Co., cy, Til. 








HEAD- | 
QUARTERS for Cow 
Con = xox Beans, Sor. 
Mitiet Send 
and all Southern Seeds. Wnts 9 for prices an 


timely in for- 
ipods Ge Cro Spociar stving ely 


1. W. Wood a eS Seedsmen, Richmend, Va. 
—BO0K ON SPRAYING 


Send tee © copy of our new beck on how 
8 Valuable formulas 
REE seas ‘SPRAY: 
yer ever 
Rog uotil you get ef this beok. 
PEPPIER, Bex 86, Wightetoewn, W. J. 














2.4. SURST MFG.CO., 1503North St., Canton, 0, 





TREES + Per 100.F 8" “Tv = Fee. 


RelianceNursery Box 


“I Saw Your Adv. in THE Swiss SCYTHE 


the Old, Reliable A. A.” 


if begin every letter you write to an 
adlaiien sith the eeslsahere, yonwill 


be sure to get a, prompt anewer and |"  Becltr the FING of Ant Moris 


treatment from our be aA 
— y good MARUGG BROS. 129 Seeond Avenus 




















from their sales, but many of them 
are in easy circumstances and the 
great majority are making a good 
living. 

SET PLANTS IN FALL. 

Strawberry plants are set out dur- 
ing September and October and they 
usually commence to bear in Decem- 
ber. S ume growers set the plants if 
double rows about 3 feet apart, thus 
requiring about 20,000 plants per acre. 
Many growers prefer setting in single 
rows. They claim it is easier and 
cheaper to cultivate and fertWize, be- 
sides, many believe that they “ get 
larger and better berries. When set 
in single rows, about 14,000 plants per 
acre are used. The soil should con- 
tain a large amount of vegetable mat- 
ter, which is obtained in tis section, 
either from stable manure or by plow- 
ing under cowpeas. 

After the ground is plowed and har- 
rowed smooth, shallow drills are made 
3 feet apart. Into these a complete 
commercial fertilizer is spread, at the 
rate of 500 to 800 pounds per acre. 
This is carefully mixed with the soil 
and a light furrow is thrown up. 
Some farmers use a hand plow and 
throw two furrows. one from each 
side. The soil is then raked so as to 
form a slightly elevated bed from 8 
to 10 inches wide. Upon this ridge or 
bed the plants are set about two 
weeks later. In about six weeks a 
surface application of about 500 
pounds of commercial fertilizer is 
again distributed and worked in. 
When the first blossoms appear, an- 
other 500 pounds of fertilizer con- 
taining about 10% potash is distrib- 
uted. During this time the plants are 
frequently tultivated and the weeds 
are kept out. 

PROTECTING PLANTS. 

During the past season there were 
no frosts at Lakeland, but some win- 
ters, light frosts kill the buds. Straw 
and pine needles are spread between 
the rows and if frost is feared, the 
piants are covered with it. Even 
when not used as a frost protector, 
the material is a valuable mulch; pro- 
tecting the surface and keeping the 
berries out of the soil. 

Plants for setting in this section are 
obtained in two ways: First, early in 
April, plants ordered fom northern 
nurseries are set on new ground. 
During the rainy season which fol- 
lows, these grow rapidly and form new 
plants ready for setting in September. 
The second way, is to cultivate and 
care for the plants that have fruited 
and push them along so that they will 
send out runners and make new plants 
during the summer. Most growers 
raise plants by both methods, Straw- 
berries and celery give about the same 
returns per acre. The latter is more 
quickly raised and quicker and easier 
to harvest. Celery must be sold when 
it is ready, while strawberries have 
the entire season. 

Nurserymen to Meet—The 31st an- 
nual meeting of the American associa- 
tion of nurserymen will beheld at 
Dallas, Tex, June 13-15, 1906. It is 
suggested that the eastern nursery- 
men meet at St Louis on Monday af- 
ternoon, June 11 and tater join the 
western men, who meet at Kansas 
|, City and proceed to Dallas in a con- 
’ solidated train. One session will be 
held daily from 9 to 1 o’clock, the re- 
mainder of the day to be devoted to 
recreation, business and trips to or- 
chards and places of note. Among the 
speakers the following are expected: 
Hon John A. Ewton of Texas, Roland 
Morrill of Texas, Congressman N. W. 
Hale of Tennessee, Hon J. H. Hale of 
Connecticut, Prof E. J. Wickson of 
California, C. C. Mayhew of Texas, 
George S. Josselyn of New York. Prof 
T. V. Munson of Texas, E. A. Chase 
of Alabama, J. Wilkinson Elliott of 
P@onsylvania, and W. F. Heikes of 
Alabama. 








Raise cane on the farm rather 
than “Cain” in the . town.—[Uncle 
Obadiah. 


t 







Fighting Plant Enemies 


Destroying the Plum Curculio, 














































One of the most troublesom: 


plum and peach growers hay. a 
tend with is the plum eurculio me 
a very little insect with a lone aa 
which perforates the fruit 4 r 
posits an egg in it from which es e- 
is hatched, finally causing fruit m 
drop. The most perfect x 0 


the destruction of this pest is 
jarring of the trees early in the < 
every day for a period of 








" FRAME FOR CATCHING cURcUtio. 


weeks. If the tree is given a sudden 
jar with a blow from a mallet or 
bumper, the beetles loosen their hold 
and drop. By spreading a sheet or 
blanket under the tree this insect can 
be caught and destroyed 

Another frame which has been use 








in commercial orchards very succese- 
fully is in the shape of an inverte} 
umbrella, mounted on wheels with a 
slit in the main portion so that it can 
be run under the tree. With a sudden 
jar the insecis are caught upon this 
The jarring should begin early and 
continue daily, preferably early in the 
morning or late evening for a period 
of four or five weeks. The frame shown 
in the accompanying cut is a very 
practical one. It is made from light 
material 6 feet wide and 12 feet long 
over which a canvas is stretched. The 
jarring gang consists of five persons, 
Two of these frames of the same di- 
mensions are used together, each frame 
being carried by a couple of women 
and boys as shown in the picture. One 
frame is held on each side, while the 
fifth member of the gang, who carries : 
a long handled pole, the end of which : 
is padded, gives the tree a sharp bump. 
The curculios that fall upon this 
sheet are collected and destroyed at 
the end of each row. At the same 


time the beneficial insects such 4s 
ladybugs are allowed to escape. Jar- 


ring, on a small seale, smaller sheets 
can be made so that they can easily 
be handled by one man. For this pur- 


pose a frame 414x9 feet wil! answer 
the purpose for moderate sized pea*h, 
plum and cherry trees. In one of J. 
H. Hale’s big orchards in Georgia 4 
few year's ago he jarred 200,000 bear- : 
ing peach trees and 50,000 bearing 
plum trees 16 times-during 2 period of | 
six weeks. 
The total cost of the labor and out- 
fit was estimated to be about $i). 
It was estimated that the number of 
curculios taught during the seasol 
was about 137,000. Assuming that one 
of these insects is capable of laying 1) 
eges it will be seen that 13.700,0 
eggs were prevented from being Ae- 


posited. The amount of damage in 
this orchard that season was placed @ 
4% while in adjacent orchards, not 


jarred, the injury was 40% of the croP. 
Where there are only a few trees in 
the garden or home orchard 2n ordi- 


nary sheet or blanket can spread 
upon the ground upon which the i 
sects can be caught. 

_ 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 













For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’ 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth 





































"DR. HESS 
Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 


the prescription of Dr. Hess (M. D., D. It Bas 


cures a Bs these di culties ; 
specia xi ping Br properties peculiar to 
Feed oe “Hess Po ‘an-A-ce-a to the settng 
hen and the chicks io they are three days 
old and we guarantee yor will have no loss 
from disease, and that they wal grow. 
healthy and strong. Dr. Hess Poultry Pana- 
cea has the indorsement’ of leadi ultry 
associations in the United States a ‘anada. 
Costs Logi @ penny a day for about 380 fowls. 
Sold on @ written guarantee. Sprinkle In 
stant L onse Killer on “the a SS hen and nest, 
and the brood will come off free lice. 

1} Ibs. 25¢, mail or 

express 40¢. 


& 5 

12 ths, $1.26 

25 Ib, pail $2.50 

Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess 43-page Poultry 
Book, free, 
DR. HESS & CLARK, ogee bo Onlo. 

K It; ‘free from 
ik Inccant Louse Killer. 








1;w0CCCOCCea 
OUL RY-.: + Aon 
er 
PO RY LINE—Fencing, Feed, Incu- 


Incu- 

foul ive Stock, Brooders—anything— 

it's our business, Call or let us send you 

our Illustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 
asking—it’s worth ee ak, 

Excelsior Wire & Pou try Supply Co., 

Dept. E- E, 26 & 28 Vesey Street. New York City. 


™ A Hive of Bees 


starts you in a fascinating and money 
making business. Ifyou want to know 
how to get started right—write for our 
book for beginners—and big hand- 
somé free catalogue of bee supplies. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO, 



























to §2. per month rents any incubstes. 
ys for it. We Pay t Puet ht. 


85.00; 100 egg 80; 200 egg 612.75. Br 
ers, $3.50 up. Guaranteed. Catalog free. 


QUCKEYE inounaven CO., Bex 13, Springfield, Oo, 


MIXED - FARMING 
Wheat Raising 
Ranching 


Three great pursuits have in 
shown Sondextal results on the 


FREE 
ag HOMESTEAD LANDS 


WESTERN 
CANADA 


ifieent Olimate—Farmers owing 
i eir shirt sleeves in the uate 
te be more than 


November. 
“All are bound 

pleased with the final oasuien « of the 

“a ce a ests.”—Extract. 


1, wood, water, hay in abundance— 
a churches, convenient. 


This is the era of #1.0 wheat. 


Apply for information to W. D.SOOTT, 
Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Oan.; or 















Canadian Ge ernment Agent. Pittsburg, 
Ot Thos, Dunean, Het — a “Byracuse, at: 
tion this paper, 





POULTRY 
Feeding Young Turkeys. 


J. D. STEVENS. 





Our first feed for the poults is stale 
bread seaked in sweet milk and then 
squeezed dry with the hand. We mix 
fine grit and a little pulverized char- 
coal with this and feed this for sev- 
eral days, after which we bake corn 
bread or johnnie cake, which is simply 
corn .meal mixed with either sweet 
milk or water and a very little salt, 
and thoroughly baked. This is moist- 
ened with milk and mixed with grit 
and charcoal and given for several 
days. 

At the end of two weeks we begin to 
feed cracked wheat and oat groats, 
but still continue the baked corn meal, 
alternating the two. Grit is in every 
feed, whether moistened or dry, and 
charcoal at least once a day. When 
the young poults begin to get their 
long wing, flight feathers, they require 
extra care and attention. These seem 
to grow so rapidly sometimes as to sap 
their vitality and when they begin to 


walk around with wings drooped, we 
pull these flight. feathers out. 
By this time the poults are six 


weeks old and weigh a pound and a 
half or two pounds, they are fed more 
liberally on grain and we also keep 
before them pot, or cottage cheese in 
which we put onion tops chopped fine. 
This makes a good feed. After they 
shoot the red, at which time most of 
our troubles are over, we place where 
they can get it whenever they want it, 
eclabbered milk, which is an excellent 
feed at this time and they will eat large 
quantities of it. Besides this, knowing 
that it is always waiting for them, they 
will return from time to time during 
the day from their foraging to eat it 
and thus form the habit of coming 
horfe at stated periods. 

From this time on they are practi- 
eally given their liberty to roam over 
field and prairie, receiving a light feed 
of grain at night just before they are 
shut up. This induces them to return, 
without trouble. From all this, it will 
be seen that the first four weeks of 
a turkey’s life is the critical period. 


-— 
andl 


Hive Stands. 


F. GREINER, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y. 








Perhaps for many thousands of 
years the hollow tree was the only 
abode bees had at their command to 
furnish shelter for them. A knot hole 
usually served as the entrance to the 
cavity and the bees had become adepts 
to make this entrance with unfailing 





Fie 1. 
surety although it often was high up. 


During the period of improvement, in 
which we now are, the bees have been 
compelled to use hives that suit man 
best. These have their entrances al- 
together in different shape and al- 
though they have a broad projecting 
door sill, which, according to our judg- 
ment, ought to make it much easier to 
enter than a knot-hole would be up 
in mid air, still the fact remains that 
hundreds of heavily-laden bees miay be 
seen lying on the ground in front of 
the new hives on a cool day, having 
failed to make the entrance and, being 
partly chilled and very tired, can not 


AND BEES 


rise again except the weather turns 
warmer. A few moments of warm 
sunshine often enables them to do 
this. At such times an alighting board 





FIG 2. 


leading from the ground up to the 
hive entrance would be an advantage 
as all bees would craw! up very easily 
from the ground when it would be 
impossible for them to take wing and 
thus gain entrance. 

This idea prompted me to construct 
the very simple hive stand shown at 
Fig 1. It was described and illus- 
trated at the time in bee journals and 
has been manufactured and cataloged 
by leading manufacturers. Why they 


discontinued the manufacture I am 
unable to explain. There is nothing 
simpler or better on the market. A 


double hive stand, Fig 2, as used by 
R. F. Holtermann of Canada is no 
cheaper and has only the one advan- 
tage of staying level for a longer time. 
On the other hand it has several disad- 


vantages as against my own. [It has 
no alighting board from the ground 
up. I added the one shown in the 





Fic 3. 
photo. But even with this addition it 
is not as good, as the open spaces 


under the hives furnish hiding places 
for vermin, such as toads for instance. 
Every bee keeper knows how destruc- 
tive they are in the bee yard. I there- 
fore prefer a hive stand which is in- 
closed clear around. No open stands 
or hives on high legs for me. It 
would seem that such a broad en- 
trance board as on the large hive to 
the left in Fig 3 gives the bees a splen- 
did opportunity, nevertheless many 
hundreds of tired out bees may often 
be seen on the ground in front when 
mornings or evenings are cool. 

An indestructible hive stand may be 
made of cement. It could be shaped 
exactly as my hive stand shown. A 
very simple or easy way of getting 
along is to cut two pieces of scantling 
3x4 inches, as long as the hive is wide. 
Lay them down at proper distances 
So as to come even with front and 
back of hive. Be sure not to have the 
scantling at the back end project, 


-— 


Worth $250—There has just been 
laid on the editor's desk a book en- 
titled “The Value, Care and Applica- 
tion of Manure.” This work should 
be in every farmer’s hands. It shows 
among other things that the value of 
manure produced during the winter 
months on a small farm is estimated 
at $250, figured on the basis of 14 
horses, 20 cows, 50 sheep and 10 pigs. 
The farmer of to-day who does not 
own a@ manure spreader is hardly up 
to the times. If you want a free copy 
of this interesting book, write The 
American Harrow Compoenvy, 538 Hast- 
ings St, Detroit, Mich.. This firm man- 
ufactures splendid farm implements; 
see their adv elsewhere in this issue. 











[9] 
Buy Dodd & Struthers’ 
Lightning Rots, 


HERE good 
discussion as.to the 
of a Lightning Rod, 
have all that Dodd & 
Struthers Pure Cable Rod 
would absolutely protect any building 
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of 
merits 


has been a deal 
real 


and author- 





ities decided 


Copper 


which it is placed in a scientific 
they that 
placing the 


upon 


manner, and have agreed 


the system of rods on has 


as much to do with the efficiency of 
the rod as does the rod itself 
This fact partly accounts for the 


phenomenal growth of our business in 


the last few years, as the system we 
are using is given a great deal of 
thought. Professor Dodd, who is 


known throughout the entire country, 
gives his entire attention to the scien- 
tific part of our Lightning Rod busi- 
He salesmen 
instructions in properly rodding build- 


ness, gives each of our 


ings. These salesmen in turn instruct 
our local dealers, so that in buying a 
Lightning Rod of one of our author- 


ized agents you run absolutely no risk, 
is schooled in the’ busi- 
thoroughly competent to 


as each man 
ness and is 
put on Lightning Rods before we al- 
guarantee, 


low him to issue our 


By this guarantee we mean that 
when he rods your buildings our 
agent furnishes you a written agree- 
ment whereby we say that if you ever 
have a dollar’s worth of damage to 
your buildings while our rods are on 
them that we will refund you the 
money paid for the rods or make good 
the damage 

Professor Dodd has appeared be- 
fore every National Mutual Fire In- 
surance Convention for the last six 


years and has received many indorse- 


ments from them, recommending the 


firm of Dodd & Struthers and their 
Pure Copper Cable Lightning Rod 

No other Lightning Rod Firm has 
the backing of the farm papers like 
Dodd & Struthers. 

At the World's Fair at St Louis th 
superior jury awarded Dodd & Struth- 
ers the Highest Award, where our 
rods were in competition with those 
from five different nations 

There are many imitations of Dodd 
& Struthers Rods o1 the market. 
Many little concerns are bobbing up 
trying to sell a cable that looks like 
the genuine Dodd & Struthers, but as 
a rule people cannot be fooled. They 
will not accept the substitute, as they 
know the genuin« article is better 
than any substitute made 

When you are considering the Light- 
ning Rod Proposition, be sure that 


you have read our bocklet, “Laws and 
Nature of Lightning, and How to Con- 
trol It,” before you decide the matter. 
If you do not have one of these book- 
lets, write us and we will mail it to 
you free of charge. When you. buy a 
Lightning Rod be sure the spool is 
marked with our registered trade 
mark, D & S, and the man who puts 
them on for you has our agent’s cer- 
tificate, and also be sure that you get 
a guarantee when the job is finished. 
Do not accept a substitute. 


DODD & STRUTHERS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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TUBULARS WRING ‘MILK 


% Tubular butter brings 25to 35 cents. 


Cream is worth only one cent for stock food. 
many farmers have no separator—only half skim their milk by setting—lose 24 samen 
this 


ny 
cream fed to stock—and wonder why dai don't . Tuabalars ste 
Tabulars get the last drop of ee we 4 


out ofthe milk—make big profits. Tubu- 
} Notice 
the low can and enclosed gears. Write 


lars are the only modern separators. 
for catalog 8-100 


ll THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO.,WEST CHESTER, PA. 
TORON § CHICAGS, ILA. 


EPARAT 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


harples. | 
TUBULAR 
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World’s Clnention Cow 


has proved herself the biggest butter producer in 


= 


The y cow here illustrated 
the world. This letter tells the story. 


“ Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 12, 1906. 
My Guemsey cow, Yeksa Sun- 
beam, No. 15439, holds the 
World’s record. for a yearly but- 
ter-fat production, having made 
in a year 857.15 pounds of butter- 
fat. Bape also made 14920.8 
pounds of milk testing 57 
fat; this is the largest m Fo. 4 
milk produced in a year by any 
Guernsey cow, 


The butter exhibited from my tarm was awarded FIRST PRIZE over all 
at the State Dairymen’s Convention at Waukesha, Wis., scoring 97% points. 


I use the United States Cream Separator. of which ] have three 


on as many farms. 


FRED RIETBROCK.” 


Dan’t miss the point of thi« story: GOOD COWS and the 


U. §. CREAM SEPARATOR 


is a combination that means biggest profit todairymen. You feed yous 


cows to produce rich milk, an 


to get the most butter-fat from that 


milk you need a U.S. Cream Separator because it Helds the WORLD'S 
RECORD fer CLEAN SKIMMING. 
Our new, handsome 1906 catalogue tells a.. acont the U.S. Read it before you 


J 
any money into a cream separator. 
° 


Just write us, “ mum 


You ’ll get one by return mail. Better lay canis p_per do. n and write us 


now while you think of it 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 


Bellows Falls, Vermont 


Figeue centrally located distributing warehouses throughout the United States 
and 4ky 


anada. Prompt delivery. 


: U 








Farm. At Our Risk. 


Here’s our offur— 
Send for our vata- 
logue, pick out the 
you think § 
be best suited to ff 
your needs, and tell us 
which it is. ; 
Wewill shipit to you FI 


et a 1d, — 
gg and == 





itevery test you thins Manure 


terms to suit our customers. 
Send for our catalogue today. 





use it in your own fi-‘ds for a ny Give ‘We Sell Direct 
Spreade: 


ought tost: d. Use itjustas: youowued tt. you d>al with 

Ifyoudon finditallwesa , ke bck denmtConcern. 1 carcn't tangy Combine. 
tothe R. R. Station - -dtell.seagenttoship Wea 'tbe'mg loany Trust. 
it back t> us at our expense. The use you 
have had of th. Spreader won’tco tyouany- “te Spreader value for every penny. 
thing. if you find the Spreadcr allright _ Test one at our expense and ri k, amd find 
and just as we clair, keep it. We'll give %t for yoursel:. Then you'll know. 
you any reasonable time to pay. We make 








‘Let Us Tell You How You Can Test This 
AMERICAN MANURE SPREADER 
a Month FREE. On Your Own 


T tc farmers. 


Wh-n you get 


ofcattl sheep, hogs and 











re shoulders and 

Bickmore’s 

re will cure it while 

‘ you work the horse. 





We Make 


7, > _S 
Pree ‘Low-Down”.Milk W 








Spreaders direct 
And when you deal with us 
an old- ishioned Iindepen- 


American, you get Man- 


When you wri ,, tell us how many acres 
there are in your farm and how many head 
We and wecan*t ll you w at value the Goren. 

a 
know what we aretalking about when wetell mcnt put. ou. your manure crop. 
you what the American Manure Spreader ) 
will do, We have been making Manure 27/. It will bring our catalogue at once, 
Spreaders a good many years. Weturnout stfaid. Address— 
more every year than any other concern in 


the world. in fact, our factory ts the largest 
of its kind ever built. 


Drop us aline today. Get at in the next 





AMERICAN HARROW CO. 
1238 Hastings St.. - - DETROTT, Mich. | 


_umneneninenneiemniertts 
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Send your name, and let us tell you wae 


Importing Sacred Cattle of India. 





A novel experiment, which will be 
followed with considerable interest by 
live stock breeders throughout the 
country, is that being conducted by 
A. B. Borden, manager of the A. H. 
Pierce estate in Texas. Indian cattle, 
the “sacred’’ animals of the Hindoos, 
are to be crossed with native stock, 
hoping to improve the latter, with 
particular reference to pleural pneu- 
monia. The sacred cattle are said to 
be immune to this disease and Mr 
Borden hopes an infusion of one- 
eighth blood in the native stock will 
have marked results in preventing the 
disease among American cattle. The 
stock is scheduled to arrive early in 
June. 

Writing on this subject Sec Wilson 
of the department of agriculture, says: 
“A permit has been issued by this de- 
partment to A. P. Borden to import 
100 head of Indian cattle. This is a 
private enterprise which has been un- 
dertaken by Mr Borden, with a view 
to crossing the Indian cattie on his 
natives. Dr William Thompson, a vet- 
erinary inspector of this department, 
was assigned to inspect these animals 
in India, the latter providing to pay 
all of his expenses from here to India 
and return. A _ suitable place for 
their quarantine has likewise been 
provided on an island located on Long 
Island Sound. Mr Borden supplies the 
necessary sheds, inclosures, feed and 
attendants at his own expense.” 





A Prospective Industry of Magnitude. 


A matter which means much to ag- 
ricultural interests of the west is the 
hoped for passage of the free aico- 
hol bill. It will be remembered that 
the lower branch of congress some 
time ago gladly pushed this measure 
through, realizing the benefits that its 
passage would mean to. American 
grain growers. In the senate, how- 
ever, much opposition was encoun- 
tered, and for a time it looked as 
though Senator Aldrich and his 
friends would not permit the bill to 
leave the hands of the senate commit- 
tee. However, public opinion appears 
to have been too strong for them to 
resist. Last week announcement came 
from Washington that opponents of 
the bill were weakening, and that they 
would permit its being reported favor- 
ably to the senate. 

Unless all indications fail, the pro- 


duction of denaturized alcohol in this 


country will, under a new, helpful law, 
prove to be a substantial industry. 
Denaturized alcohol is simply grain 
or ethyl alcohol to which has been 
added some offensive substance, ren- 
dering it unfit for drinking purposes. 


The suggestion was made by the com- 


missioner of internal revenue that the 
class of distillers producing denatur- 
ized alcohol should be limited to those 
with a daily production of five barrels. 
However, this was opposed by rriends 
of the bill, and the measure which 
passed the house contained no such 
limitation. 

Each year sees a greater demand 
for alcohol as a fuel, and as the in- 
dustrial and fine arts progress, this 
demand should steadily enlarge. In 
Germany and other European coun- 
tries enormous. quantities of alcohol 
are distilled from potatoes, etc, and 
used commercially in manufacturing, 
It is to be hoped the prospective 
enactment of the free alcohol bill by 
the United States congress will place 
the industry on a strong, permanent 
foundation in this country, and thus 
form a new outlet for certain of our 
crops. 

It is interesting to note that in care- 
ful tests at the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion for determining the value of al- 
cohol as a fuel in gasoline engines, 
it was found that there was required 
about one and a half times more al- 
cohol than gasoline to produce a unit 
of power. The engine used in this test 





PARSONS ** LOW-DOWN'” WAGON WORKS, Earlville, N- ¥- 


was designed for the use of alcohol. 





A report, -however, says that to-day 
there are 6000 alcohol engines j,, ,. 
in Germany alone. 

Reseeding an Old Pasture. 


PROF W. J- SPILLMAN, U 8 DEPT oF AGRE 


Use 








I wish to reseed an old | 


meadow with blue grass without »1.." 
ing it. The sod is thin and [| ca,” 
it with a sharp harrow. When hall | 
sow the seed, fall or spring Oo. 
McAllister Pennsylvania. ~ i. 
If Mr McAllister will disk S old 
meadow thoroughly and scatter a g00d 
quality of blue grass seed at thx rate 
of 2 pounds per acre, cover ig it 
either with a brush or with «4 drag 
harrow as early as possible ip the 


spring, he will probably be able 1,, get 
a stand of this valuable pasture gras. 

He should remember, however, that 
blue grass is very slow in starting. and 
that if he gets a good sod of it y ithin 
two years he will be doing very well 
I would be tempted to add clove; seed 
with the blue grass seed, say abou 


eight pounds red clover and three or 
four pounds white clover seed per 
acre. If he is not able to give this 
treatment in early spring the next hy st 
time would be in late summer or early 
fall, say, about the latter part of 
August. 


<i 


The Graduate School of Agriculture 
will hold its second session at the uni. 
versity of Illinois, July 2-28 19% 
The object is to give advanced ip- 
struction in agriculture, with special 
reference to investigating and teach- 
ing. Only those who have completed 
a college course and hold a bachelor’s 
degree are eligible, except that non- 
graduates recommended by facul- 
ties of colleges with which the 





are associated, may be certified 
as qualified. Instruction vill be 
in agronomy, horticulture and zoo- 
techny, three lectures of one hour 
and one seminar of two hours daily, 


except Saturday, when the latter will 
be omitted. During the course, and 
in addition to the lectures, addresses 
are expected from Hon James Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Prof Wille 


M. Hays, assistant secretary, Profs 
L. H. Bailey, B. T. Galloway, Eugene 
Davenport, Gifford Pinchot, Fred H 
Rankin and others. A matriculation 
fee of $10 will be charged, but no 
laboratory fees. Board and jodging 
costs $4.50 to $6 in the neighborhood 
of the university. All correspondence 
should be addressed to Prof Eugene 
Davenport, registrar, college of agri- 


culture, Urbana, Il. 





Error in Butter Record—tThe deci- 
mal point and the comma if improper- 
fy used form a dangerous pair. Las! 
week the type on page 610 made an 
error crediting the world’s record Hol- 
stein cow, Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline, 
with teo much milk and butter fat. 
The figures in the opening lines, seven 
days’ production of milk should read 
659.2 pounds, this containing 27.4 
pounds of butter fat. 





Holstein Breeders to Meet—The 21st 
annual. convention of the Holstein- 
Friesian association of America will 
be held at the Yates hotel, Syracuse, 
N Y, Wednesday, June 6. The meeting 
will be called to order. at 10 o’clock 
am. Various business matters relat- 
ing to the organization will be dis- 
cussed and voted upon. Many roads 
have offered a one and one-third fare 
round trip rate for the convention 
For further particulars, write F. ) 
Houghton, secretary, Brattleboro, Vt 





Gangrenous Inflammation—E. |, 
I, has some pigs that have very sore 
feet and matter in most cases, caus 
ing the hoofs to become loose and 
drop off. Mix 2 ounces sulpbate of 
copper with one quart of soft water 
and apply a little with a smal! mop 
twice a day. Put on a warm linseed 
meal poultice after each application, 
also give a teaspoonful tincture 
chloride of iron at a dose in one-hal! 
pint of cold water twice a day and 
continue it for one week if needed 
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| Whole Month FREE 


nt to tell you how to get the best 

cnam Separator ona month’s trial FREE. 

We have a most liberal proposition. If 
4 own only four cows write us at once. 


The National Cream Separator 


js strictly high grade. It has fewer parts, 
skims cleaner, runs lighter and lasts longer. 

it will cost you nothing to prove 
our claims. Only ¢ cent for a postal 
brings you the whole story. 

4. Just write and tell us how 
many cows you own, and if you 
desire, we will ship you a Sepa- 
™ rator of the right size for your 
herd. Take it home and use 
ita whole month free. If you 
if don’t like it, don’t keep it. 
Just write and say you do 
not wantit, and why,and we 
will tell you where to shipit. 
But if you do lixe it, 
pay for it easily out o! 
extra money it will makeand 
saveforyou. Isn't that fair? 
































jachine Company, Newark, MN. J. 
strial Company, Chicago, It. 





Hoeing Machine 





mailed free. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. Box 120. 





You Can’t Cut Out 


A BOG SPAVIN or 
THOROUGHPIN, but 





will clean them off, and you work the 
horse same time. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. Will tell you more if 
~— write. $2.00 per bottle, delivered. 
300k 40 free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, 
$1.00 bottle. Cures Varicose Veins, Vari- 
cocele, Hydrocele, Papeared Muscles or 
Ligaments, Enlarged Glands, Ailays Pain. 

Genuine mfd. only by 


¥.F.YOUNG, P.D-F., 51 Monmoutn St-, Springfield, Mass 








for house use, calves 

pans to handle, noskimming 

7, ceparators sold in 1905, more Boss than 

any other Best and cheapest separator made. 
Pree Trial Given. Catalogue Free. Write Z 

Biuftton Cream Separator Co., BoxB , BI Oo 












cures lameness, splint, curb, thrushe 
colic, founder, distemper, etc. Stand” 
ing offer $100. for a 

lure where wosay it will cure, *'Vet~ 
ppd mA ny horse doctor. Write mater 


Hiydraulle 
Cider Press 


ers. free. 
Batarsh Machinery Co., Room 159, 39 Cortiandt St., New York. 


PROUT’S 





For the cultivation of Corn, Potatoes, 
Tobacco, and all kinds of root crops. An 
effectual remover of weeds. Catalogue 


| Mass; 








Dutch Belted. Cattle Men Progressive. 


At the 20th annual meeting of the 
Dutch Belted cattle association held 
last week in New York city about one- 
-third of the active members were pres- 
ent. The treasurer’s report shows the 
society to be in vigorous financial 
health with a good balance in the 
treasury. In his report Sec H. B. 
Richards of Easton, Pa, showed that 
seven volumes of the herd book have 
been published and that volume eight 
is nearly ready. There are 588 bulls 
and 1296 cows registered, a total of 
1884 animals of which 245 are in vol- 
ume eight. 

The report calls attention to cor- 
respondence with the bureau of ani- 
mal industry of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture concerning 
the certification of pure bred live stock 
and the admission of foreign bred an- 
imals to be admitted free of duty 
when imported for breeding purposes. 
It was shown that herd books are of 
American origin and that higher re- 
quirements for registration are de- 
manded in America than in Europe. 
On this account,. imported animals 
should be passed upon by officers of 
the various associations of cattle 
breeders. As a result of this corres- 
pondence an amendment to a bill be- 
fore congress was made, and it is ex- 
pected, will pass. The report further 
shows the society to have gained 
nearly one quarter of its previous 
membership during the year. 

Reports from the executive commit- 
tee and from individual members 
show steady growth in popularity of 
the breed and great dearth of avail- 
able animals for sale. Members feel 
greatly encouraged in the business of 
breeding. In connection with this 
there was considerable discussion of 
the prospective trip of F. R. Sanders 


| of New Hampshire to Holland to se- 


cure desirable animals. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres, John C. MacInnes of Worcester, 
vice-pres, D. B. Wilson of 
Waterbury, Ct; executive committee, 
Frank R. Sanders, D. B. Wilson, N. B. 
Richards, L. E. Cochran, Mrs S. A. F. 
Servin; sec and treas, H. B. Richards 
of Easton, Pa. 


—_— 
Sources of Disease—The milk pro- 
ducer may come into possession of un- 
healthy animals in several ways: He 
may purchase them; the animals may 
become unhealthy through bad ra- 


tions; conditions of the stable may 
produce disease, and contact with 
other animals may introduce it. Milk 


may become unsanitary from various 
causes: It may be stored in unclean 
vessels; it may be kept at a tempera- 
ture that induces undesirable fermen- 
tations; it may absorb odors or germs 
that render it unsanitary.—[{Dr W.-H. 
Jordan, New York Experiment Station. 


How to Farm Profitably—No one 
dare deny the fact that up-to-date 
methods and close knowledge of con- 
ditions go a long ways towards making 
a farm profitable. There are two ways 
to farm, a right and a wrong way. 
One of the most timely and valuable 
hand books on farming is the publica- 
tion now being distributed gratis to 
our re*@ers. This contains 128 pages, 
and gives great information about 
producing the major crops, handling 
dairy cattle, etc. Here is a good 
chance for you to get some splendid 
reading at no greater outlay than the 
bare cost of postage. Write the Inter- 
national Harvester Company of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, [ll, inclose three 2c 
stamps, state that you saw their lib- 
eral offer in this journal—and want 
their book on “Farm Science.” 

For Earthquake Sufferers—Among 
the voluntary contributions to the re- 
lief fund for California earthquake 
sufferers American Agriculturist ac- 
knowledges the receipt of $5 from J. 
B. Swartz of Easton, Md. 


Frequent Rests are necessary to 
bring the work team into prime work- 
ing condition after theit’ long winter 
of slackened activity. ’ 


: 


FARM AND BARN 











Spring Wheat Prospects Fair. 





It is too early to determine with 
definiteness either the acreage of 
spring wheat or the condition, so far 
as seeding is concerned. However, 
summarizing the data at hand, it 
seems probable that the spring wheat 
acreage will be slightly smaller than 
that of 1905 when American Agricul- 
turist' correspondents reported 20,- 
500,000 acres. This year reports re- 
ceived indicate an acreage of 95% of 
the 1905 crop, or approximately I§,- 
475,000 acres. 

The season to date, as intimated 
above, has not been entirely satisfac- 
tory. Wet weather last fall made it 
impossible to prepare as much land 
as usual, cOnsequently spring opera- 
tions are not as far along as during 
the average season. 

WHEAT ACREAGE COMPARED WITH 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
Iowa 
California 
Washington 
Oregon 


1905. 


Average 





Meadows and Pastures Satisfactory. 


The condition of meadows and pas- 
tures, and also of red clover as re- 
ported by American Agriculturist’s 
corps of correspondents throughout the 
United States is good. teturns show 
that on May 1, 1906, the condition of 
the meadows was %1; 100 being con- 
sidered perfect. This includes all hay 
crops except red clover which was re- 
ported by itself. The outlook, there- 
fore, is generally satisfactory, but not 
as flattering as is frequently the case 
at this season of the year. Undoubt- 
edly, the figure is lower than it would 
have beeen had the season been early. 

The condition of pastures is about 
equal to that of the meadows, the gen- 
eral average of all returns being {). 
As might be expected the states show- 
ing the highest condition in meadows, 
as a rule, show a similar good growth 
in pastures. The sume is true of those 


states that show a low condition of 
meadows. 
CLOVER CONDITION RELATIVELY LOW. 
The disappointing portion of this 


report is the fact that the condition 
{To Page 636.] 


Our Special 1906 
REID 
Hand 

Separator 


isa really first-classsepar- 
ator. Capacity 175 
to 200 Ibs. per hour. 
Guaranteed to be as 
represented or money 
refunded. 


Our Regular 

Latest Improved 
1 REID 

Hand Separators 
Otis 150, 250, 350 and hy Ag 
Send for Hand Separator booklet. 
PSAP RMS” 

PHILADELPHIA, 


LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY =: 


® year. We teach you at home in three 
$2000 :” 


Your spare time by illustrated 
a and grant dip with degree. Particulars free. 
Detroit Dental Coliege, Detroit, Mick, 
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Schumacher’s Stock Feed is not an ex- 
periment nor is it a new feed. It has 
been used continuously by the most suc- 
cessful breeders and live stock owners for 
a generation and always with the very 
best results. 

We are the largest millers and shippers 
of feeds in the world. It would have 
been impossible for us to work up such 
a large sale if our feed was not of cor- 
rect proportion and made up of the right 
kinds of grain. Constant analyses are 
made in our own laboratory to see that 
the proportions are just right. We seal 
our sacks and sell them under a guaran- 
teed analysis printed on each, thus com. 
plying with all state laws and protecting 
both our customers and ourselves. 


SCHUMACHER’S 
STOCK FEED 


is a perfectly balanced ration composed 
of the most nutritious portions of corn, 
oats and barley, finely ground and of just 
the right proportion to produce the best 
results and for a longer period than any 
one grain of equal or similar nutritive 
character. 

It is kiln-dried. which concentrates it 
and evaporates much of the moisture of 
the grain, preventing fermentation and 


| making the feeds more appetizing be- 
| sides greatly increasing the nutriment. 


Dairy cows will produce the best re- 
sults for a longer period of time when 


| fed Schumacher’s Stock Feed and clover 


or alfalfa hay for roughage. If mixed 
hay, timothy or corn fodder is fed, about 
two pounds of oil meal, gluten, or cotton 
seed meal should be added to every eight 


| pounds of Schumacher’s Stock Feed. The 


remarkable condition sustaining elements 
of Schumacher’s Stock Feed permit the 


| forcing of the animals with high protein 


concentrate without the usual injury ta 


their physical condition. 





| whole grain. 


Thousands of dairymen are using 
Schumacher’s every day. If you will try 
it once, you will be convinced that it 
will reduce your feed bills fully 20 per 
cent over the usual method of feeding 
Prof. Shaw, the great live 
stock authority says, “A mixed grain feed 
of corn, oats and barley fed for meat or 
milk production in ground form, mixed 
with fodder or ensilage will effect a sav- 


| of 20 per cent in feed over the usual 


method of feeding whole grain, besides 
producing far greater returns in milk 
and meat.”” If your dealer does not have 
it, writetous.s THE AMERICAN 
CEREAL. COMPANY, Chicago, III. 


EXACT WEIGHT 


STEEL LEVERS, DOUBLE BEAM, 5 TON 4x8 


Wagon Scales 
$2 ay w > 


TRUE WEIGHT CO., 
Box 9. BINGHAMTON W. ¥ 
IN HOUSE 
RUNNING WATER sn oan 


complete success where the windmill is im 
possible. If youhavea running stream 
orepring within a mile, we will un- 
dertake to put the water where you 
want it. Our catalogue free. It tells 
you how. Thousandsin use--Used and 
endorsed by Pena.R-R. and U.8.Gov- 
ernment. Niagara Hydraufic Engine 
Co. 140 Nassen Btreet, Kew York. 





























Paint Without Oil. 


A remarkable discovery that cuts down the 


cost of ting 75 per cent. Itis the cement 
principle applied to paint, and produces a fire- 
proof, wea roof, sunproof and 


paint which spreads, looks and_ wears like oi! 
int, and costs 4 as much. Write to A. L. 
Rice, He 





M’f'r, 562 h St. Adams, N. Y; 
lisend you FREE SAMPLE, color card 
rice delivered. You can save 8 good many 
ollars. Write to-day. 





See, OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Copyright, 1906, by Orange Judd Company. 
Trademark Registered. 
Entered at postovice as 4 d-cl mati matter 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan07 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1907, 
Feb07 to February 1, 1907, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Following the general 
desire of our readers it is our custom to continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers, and to such 
as subscribe through agents, until notified that its 
discontinuance is desired, If you do not wish the 
paper continued after your subscription has expired, 
please notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS8—When ordering a change 
fn the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to so 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
tine (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application, and correspondence invited. 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department, 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our column unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the ewindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: ‘‘I saw 
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No feature of farm management is 
of greater importance than the pro- 
duction of clean milk. Many dairy- 
men appreciate this and are doing 
much to improve conditions when the 
milk is produced and prepared for 
market. The city boards of health are 
co-operating in this work more largely 
than ever before. The state and local 
laws are becoming more specific and 
exacting each year. Farmers in some 
cases, we are sorry to say, are com- 
pelled to adopt more sanitary meas- 
ures in the production and care of 
milk, otherwise they must quit the 
business. With more careful super- 
vision of the shipping stations, cream- 
eries, local depots and the dealers, 
the clean milk problem will be very 
largely solved. Now that the summer 
season and hot. weather is advancing, 
every dairyman should line up on the 
right side. One of the best papers we 
have heard on this subject was de- 
livered at the last meeting of the New 
York dairyman’s association. Portions 
of this address are printed on an earl- 
ier page and should be read by every 
milk producer. 


The nut contest conducted by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist last fall for Dr Rob- 
ert T. Morris, the eminent surgeon, has 
aroused interest all over the country. 
Dr Morris is beginning his spring 
wotk in his experiments of grafting, 
budding and hybridizing American 
wild nuts. Luther Burbank is greatly 
interested in this work and has made 
many valuable suggestions which Dr 
Morris will carry out this spring and 
summer. Plans have been made for 
the grafting of a large number of 





EDITORIAL 


American wild nuts from trees se- 
lected from various parts of the coun- 
try on dwarf stalks of various kinds. 
Our readers are requested to take 
hold of this with the same interest as 
was characterized in the last contest. 
Locate the trees and at once make up 
your mind to be one of the contestants 
for one or all of the prizes this fall. 
Further details of this contest will be 
printed early in the autumn. The 
splendid article by Dr Morris, on an 
earlier page in this issue, should be 
read by everyone. 
~--- + > -- 


Clipping the Wings of the Middleman. 


It has long been a dream of wheat 
farmers and cotton growers that some 
day the middlemen may be so far 
eliminated, or at least regulated, as to 
remove baneful speculation so prone to 
depress values. Some well meant, but 
unwise movements have been started 
at one time and another to bring about 
such a state of things, these usually 
falling to the ground of their own 
weight. 

The trouble with most of these 
movements, perhaps honestly inaugu- 
rated, is a failure to recognize the 
world’s law of supply and demand, 
and as a result such ephemeral effort is 
like one trying to lift himself by his 
bootstraps. Progress may be slow in 
cutting down the too wide margins 
between what the producer of a farm 
commodity receives, and what the con- 
sumer pays, but the sentiment of the 
piain people is clearly in that direction, 

One of the recent encouraging devel- 
opments is the sane getting together 
of cotton growers and spinners, who 
in early May met in convention at 
Washington, and considered their com- 
mon interests. All agreed that our 
splendid southern staple, wisely 
grown and handled, may for years to 
come dominate the world’s markets. 
Naturally, a close relation between 
the growers and the manufacturers is 
logical. If nothing immediately comes 
of this conference beyond a reasonable 
comparison of notes, it will have been 
worth while. It may be followed at 
another time by some wise action, 
whether warehouses for storing cot- 
ton, thence selling direct to spinners, 
are built this season or not. 


-_ 


It is queer that the lower branch of 
congress should select the department 
of agriculture as the one whose ex- 
penditures are first to be investigated. 
Such a vote is all the more singular 
by a body that has insisted upon 
throwing away a barrel of money on 
fake seeds that nobody wants, It is 
the house also that has eliminated 
from the agricultural appropriation 
bill all means for continuing the de- 
partment’s investigation of foods, ef- 
fect of cold storage, preservatives, 
coloring substances, etc. It is the 
house that is holding up the pure food 
bill, which passed the senate away 
back in February, after 20 years of 
agitation. It is a singular fact also 
that this pure food bill carries no ap- 
propriation whatever for its enforce- 
ment. Therefore even if the pending 
pure food bill should be enacted by 
the house, concurred in by the senate 
and signed by the president, it would 
be practically a dead letter because no 
provision is made for its enforcement, 
and because the department of agri- 
culture is deprived o fthe money with 
which to make the necessary examina- 
tions of foods and drugs. In a word, 
the patent medicine fakirs, and other 
adulterators, have gotten in their work 
to such an extent that, whatever con- 
gress does on the pure food question 
is likely to be ineffective. The in- 
genuity with which this situation has 
been brought about is quite unpar- 
alleled. Happily, however, the great 
magazine, Good Housekeeping, has so 
organized its system of pure food 
shares as to afford the public a safe, 
simple, economic and effective means 
of insuring food of purity and quality 
to consumers and of protecting the 





producers and distributers of such 
goods against the inferior, illegal or 
unhealthful imitations. The upshot of 
the whole situation is to list Good 
Housekeeping as the one national 
safeguard and authority on the ques- 
tions of the purity and quality of 
food. 

Conditions are more favorable for 
‘the free alcohol bill in congress be- 
coming a law. Under tremendous 
pressure Senator Aldrich who has 
been the leader in opposing the bill 
has weakened so far as to announce 
that the measure will be favorably 
reported by his committee. This 
brings it before the full senate, and 
should mean the passage of the bill, 
when it will undoubtedly be signed by 
the president and become a law. Prior 
to that, the hearings before the com- 
mittee mean some delay in getting the 
bill before the senate, and even then 
there will be opposition on the part 
of senators favoring the wood alcohol 
interests. Farmers and others inter- 
ested in this proposition to secure a 
low priced and effective illuminant 
and fuel have done good service in de- 
manding of senators that the bill be- 
come a law. But there is still neces- 
sity for further missionary work. All 
the senators should be flooded -with 
demands from their constituents, and 
this really means the people, even 
granted that the senators are elected 
by the legislatures. Let the two sen- 
ators from your state hear direct from 
you and at once. 
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The railroad rate bill may have 
passed the senate ere these lines are 
read. It is more than likely that the 
house will agree to the amendments 
and that this bill will become a 
law by Pres Roosevelt’s signature. It 
will be far from perfect, but evidently 
will be much stronger than seemed 
possible during its earlier weeks in the 
senate. If experience and court tests 
show that this measure is inadequate, 
amendments can be secured in the 
future that will insure some approach 
to just supervision by government over 
transportation. The senate must be 
given credit for inserting amendments 
specifically applying the bill to express 
companies, pipe lines and sleeping 
cars—those great vehicles of transpor- 
tation which up to this time have been 
practically above and beyond law or 
restraint. When the measure becomes 
a law, a brief interpretation of its es- 
sential principles will be made a fea- 
ture of this periodical, so that every 
farmer can fully understand his rights. 


—_ 


Another effort is being made to se- 
cure a convenient and serviceable pos- 
tal note, for sending through the mails 
small sums of money. A bill authori- 
zing this has been submitted to con- 
gress by the postmaster-general. 
Postal notes are among the things we 
need and the bill should by all means 
be given careful consideration at the 
present session. The postal notes 
wouid take the place of stamps and 
loose money in letters and would be 
safer because not transferable. They 
would be leSs expensive than the pres- 
ent money orders, no fee being 
charged, up to 10 cents, and probably 
not over 2 cents for the highest de- 
nominations, and the notes would dis- 
place money orders only for sums up 
to $2.50. 
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Were it not for the large amount of 
advertising which we carry, this jour- 
nal could not give its readers the full 
value which it does. Advertising is a 
legitimate support to journalism, as 
well as a great benefit to. the intelli- 
gent purchaser. Be sure to mention 
this journal when writing advertisers 
and be protected by our guarantee 
printed on this page. 
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Next week, another Magazine Num- 
ber, timely matter discussed, “good 
measure," running over.” 











Our Special Crop Reports 
Meadows and Pastures Satisfactory, 


[From Page 635. ] 
of the red clover plant ig re 


only 84. While some states ak * 
very satisfactory condition, tp, oie 
corn growing states, where this o.... 
badly needed in rotation to supply nie 
trogen and improve the mechanical 
condition of the soil, show a ery low 


average. 
CONDITION OF MEADOWS AND PAsruppg 
Meadows Clover Pasty. 


1906 1906 1906 

MY 2 an oss othe 96 9 92 
eS ee 87 76 9 
OT 90 &6 9 
Missouri ....... 88 80 5 
Cs sansenesen GD 87 99 
Michigan ...... 83 78 84 
Minnesota ..... 95 9 4 
Wisconsin ..... 90 S4 89 
North Dakota .. 82 — 87 
South Dakota .. 91 92 1) 
Nebraska ...... 96 oH 91 
Kansas ........ 94 95 7) 
Oklahoma ..... 98 96 mn 
ES acccccse OE 98 9g 
Washington ... 95 94 x9 
California ..... 89 100 a) 
Ae 97 98 7) 
Arkansas ...... 93 98 gr, 
Tennessee ..... 94 90 95, 
Kentucky ...... 87 73 4 

Average ..... 91 S84 MK) 





Peach Prospects Uneven. 

The condition of peach trees, so fay 
as blossoming is concerned, reported 
by our correspondents May 1, shows 
considerable unevenness. In some 
states the peach trees blossom freely, 
while others show considerable dam- 
age, some counties reporting the crop 


entirely killed. From our reports it 
seems that Kansas has the best pros- 
pects at this time. Not one of our 


correspondents reported any serious 


injury to peaches. Tennessee also re- 
ports an excellent’ state of affairs 
Missouri, a great peach state, is ip 
fine condition. On the other hand, 
the Illinois crop has been hurt con- 
siderably, as has also that of Indiana, 
Nebraska, Arkansas and Kentucky. 

In Maryland and Delaware the pros- 
pect was good up to the opening of 
last week. The cold snap since then, 
however, may have caused some dam- 
age there and in New York anid Penn- 
sylvania. This can be ascertained bet- 
ter at a later date. 

In a number of counties in Illinois 
and Indiana the crop is reported gen- 
erally killed, and the same is true of 
Nebraska and Texas, Iowa makes a 
fairly good showing, but the crop, of 
course, is not large in that sfate. 
Michigan was badly hurt, but it is 
impossible to determine at this date to 
what extent. Our correspondents 
seem to think.that the injury is quite 
serious, but most of them hope that 


later developments will show that the 
total output will be much larger than 
indicated at present. Ohio was also 
seriously damaged. 

The damage to peach buds seems to 
have’ occurred during the _ trying 
weather of March. In many peach 
growing states February was practi- 


cally a spring month, starting the sap 
and swelling the buds, rendering 
them very susceptible to the cold 
weather which came the following 
month. The trees went into winter 


in fairly good condition, so it is there- 
fore supposed that the cold weather 
of March was the trouble in most sec- 
tions. 

In summarizing peach prospects to 
date. due allowance must be made for 
possible loss here and there by the 
frost which visited several middle 
western states last week. 


mn RE SS 

During April diamonds and other 
precious stones were imported into 
this country to the value of vearly 
$4,000,000, or a-third more than the 
the same period a year ago. Evident 


ly the well-to-do have not yet found it 
necessary to scrimp in the luxuries. 
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Rate Bill Sensation. 


Another row is on at Washington 
petween the senate and Pres Roose- 
velt, Senator, Tillman, in a speech, 
nas said that the president, through 
ex-Senator William E. Chandler of 
New Hampshire negotiated with 
Tilman for the passage of the 
jimited court review amendment to 
the rate bill introduced by Senator 
Long; that the president told Chandler 
some senate lawyers, naming Knox, 
Spooner and Foraker, had troubled 
nim by trying to injure or defeat the 
pill by Ingenious constitutional argu- 
ments; that the president sought al- 
liance With the democrats to limit 
court review to inquiry whether the 
interstate commerce commission had 
exceeded its authority and whether 
the constitutional rights of the car- 
rier had been violated; that Attorney- 
General Moody aided in the negotia- 
tions and that the democrats agreed. 

hen, Tillman said, the president 
packed down and went over to the 
proad review advocates, practically, by 
indorsing the Allison amendments that 
have been passed. 

The president says Chandler did not 
tell the truth in the alleged quotation 
about Knox, Spooner and Foraker. It 
is made @ question of veracity be- 
tween the president and Chandler. 

The rate bill amendments passed by 
the senate include provisions for 
speedy court revSew, but only upon 
notice and full hearing, appeal to be 
taken only direct to the supreme 
court; pipe lines, express companies 
and sleeping car lines to be brought 
under the bill as common carriers; 
common carriers forbidden dealing in 
goods they transport—aimed especially 
against railroad companies that own 
coal mines. 

Senator Platt is greatly distressed 
over the amendment bringing express 
companies upder government super- 
vision. It was passed when he was 
absent from the senate chamber and 
he did not know it.was coming. He 
represents the express interests, as has 
become notorious. 


Showing Up Standard Oil Company. 








A second part of Commissioner Gar- 
field’s oil monopoly report represents 
that the Standard Oilcompany has not 
only breken the law by securing re- 
bates and secret discriminating ratés 
from the railroads but has directly 
crushed competition in the oil busi- 
ness by means of fake companies that 


pretended to be independent, and 
otherwise, unlawfully. 
The interstate commerce commis- 


sion has begun an interesting inves- 
tigation at Chicago of the oil busi- 
ness, Testimony given has tended to 
show that the Standard Oil company 
has bribed railroad employees to give 
information about the business of in- 
dependent oil concerns, has procured 
land leases by dishonest methods, 
given short measure, sold three kinds 
of oil out of the same tank and done 
other things that were very bad. 
Quite an anti-trust war is under 
way. Important suits have been 
brought in Indiana to break up the 
powerful drug trust, the sugar trust 
is on the gridiron, important coal 
trust and Standard Oil prosecu- 
tions will soon be in the courts, and 
there are a good many other anti- 
trust suits pending against other com- 
panies, combines and individuals. 


‘aor 


Russian Parliament Opens. 


The new Russian parliament or 
douma has been opened with brilliant 
pageantry. The douma occupies the 
Tauride palace at St Petersburg, one 
of the finest government buildings 
in the world. The opening cere- 
monies were attended by dazzling and 
elaborate pomp and splendor of court, 
military and clergy. They took place 
in the winter palace, where the czar 
delivered a speech from the throne. 
He renewed cautious pledges to the 
People and urged the members of the 
douma to be wise and good. 

The national assembly organized by 
electing Prof Sergei Mouromtseff of 
St Petersburg, president. He is a 
leader of the constitutional demo- 
crats who are in a strong majority in 
the national assembly. 

he douma is made up of two 








houses, the council of the empire with 


196 members and the national assem- 
bly with 464 members. The former 
corresponds to the British house of 
lords or the United States senate. One- 
half the members are appointed by 
the czar. The rest are elected by the 
classes that stand nearest to the czar. 
The national assembly is elected by 
cities, and the people, under a limited 
suffrage. The nationalist or reaction- 
ary party controls the council of the 
empire. 

The national assembly has a limited 
power to pass laws but they must be 
approved by the council of the em- 
pire and signed by the czar to be- 
come effective. The douma cannot 
legislate against autocracy or the 
royal family, has no control over the 
army or navy or Russian church, and 
cannot pass laws with reference to 
crown lands er providing amnesty for 
political prisoners, 

The constitutional democrats are 
greatly disturbed over the attitude 
of the czar in so restricting the powers 
of the douma and the liberties of the 
people. The revolutionary party in 
Russia is furious and a fresh and vio- 
lent outbreak is possible at any 
time. 
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Capt Richmond P. Hobson, who 
made himself famous in the Spainish- 
American war by his heroic attempt 
to bottle up the Spanish fleet at San- 
tiago, Cuba, seems likely to get into 
congress. He has defeated Congress- 
man John H. Bankhead in the demo- 
cratic primaries of the 6th Alabama 
district, which practically amounts to 
an election. Bankhead has been in 
congress 20 years, and is another of 
the conservative old-time type of dem- 
ocrats who are being displaced by the 
young and radical men of the party. 
The one thing that Hobson stands for 
in national politics is a big navy. 
Some of his friends are talking about 
him now for president. 








Foreign gifts are being accepted for 
San Francisco, after all. Pres Roose- 
velt’s announcement that the United 


, States could not accept contributions 


from foreign countries has been fol- 
lowed by acceptance of some of the 
proffered gifts by the city of San 


, Francisco itself and Sec of War Taft, 
‘as president of the 


American Red 
Cross, has accepted others, including 
@ generous gift from Japan. Many 
thousands of people still have to be 
fed in the streets at San Francisco by 
the relief organizations. Plans for re- 
building go rapidly on. Steel and 
reinforced concrete are in favor for 
building material. 


Lincoln’s birthplace in Larue coun- 
ty, Ky, is to be converted into a na- 
tional park, under the ownership of 
the Lincoln memorial association. 
Improvements will be made to the ex- 
tent of $500,000 on the 110-acre farm. 
An attempt will be made to induce 
the Illinois Central and Louisville and 
Nashvillle railroads to extend their 
lines to the park. A great celebration 
is proposed for the anniversary of 
Lincoln’s birth in 1909. 


W. A. Clark, United States senator 
from Montana, has announced that 
he will retire from the senate at the 
end of his present term. A story is 
going the rounds to the effect that 
the copper war of the Amalgamated 
against F. Augustus Heinze was set- 
tled with a condition that Clark should 
retire in Heinze’s favor. The latter 
denies the story. 








The 12th annual meeting of the 
Lake Mohonk conference on interna- 
tional arbitration will be held at Mo- 
honk Lake, N Y, May 30 to June 2. The 
approaching Hague and Pan-Ameri- 
ean conferences will be considéred. 
Many eminent men will take part in 
the program. 





Senator Gorman of Maryland is 
seriously ill and there seems to be lit- 
tle hope of recovery. He has long 
been democratic leader in the United 
States senate, 





Another southern United States 
senator has’ been beaten in election 
primaries. The Tennessee democrats 
have given Gov Robert L. Taylor a 
strong majority over Senator Cor- 
mack, 





Edward Rosewater of Omaha has 
announced his candidacy for United 
States senator from Nebraska as a 
Roosevelt republican. 
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Moline Wagons. 
With its gear- 
ing of select Hick- 
ory and tough 
White Oak and its 
box with Yellow 
Pine bottom, 
grooved and 
matched, the New 
Moline Wagon has 
a foundation of air- 
seasoned lumber «© 
that will last for years. 


farmers call it the 


bility defy the test of time. 


ground wp. 


wagon. 
since 1854. 





Section Hub and Spokes, 





Showing Skein in Use. 





It’s so strongly reinforced with extra nioe iron Guougher. 
‘Ironclad’’ Wagon. 

Pole, doubletrees, singletrees, gearing and box are so thoroughly pro- 

tected and strongly braced with heavy ironing that its solidity and dura- 


THE NEW MOLINE 


THE IRON CLAD 


Five hundred men, masters of the wagon- 
maker’s craft, put the best efforts of their 
hands and brains into the making of New 


WACON!! 







that 


Its dust-proof skeins keep out every particle of dust and dirt. 


Lightest Running Wagon in the World! 


The New Moline is built right, from the 


It’s a light-running Wagon, and 


the longer you use it the better you’ll like it, for 
it’s got more up-to-date features, and gives more 
years of satisfactory service than any ordinary 
We’ve been perfecting this wagon 


We fully guarantee every New Moline Wagon 
that leaves our works. 


The demand for New Molines is enormous— 
taxing the full capacity of our immense factories. 


If you are thinking of buying a Wagon, don’t 
be satisfied with — an ordinary Wagon that 
will go to rack an 
“Ironclad” Wagon! Look up the dealer in your 
town who sells the New Moline. Or drop usa 
postal at once for our Wagon Book, and then get 
the New Moline—a Wagon that will stand up to 
its work for years and years. 


MOLINE WAGON COMPANY 


ruin in a few years, Get an 


MOLINE, ILL, 
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No. 150 Special 


18-ou all dark biue or dark green 
nce cloth or genuine leather 
and backs. wou oewoot head 
lining in top. 18-02. all-wool clo’ 8 spe- 
- 4 Ordinartiy, 1 itis never used except in — 
gies that sell for for 80 and over.) Best oprmng seate 
and backs. Genuine padded leather d 


Gear =,.20** second-growth mnt double 

reach, ironed full length, 1000-mile dust- 
axles. Best quick shifters on shafts. Alj 
end clips Norway iron. 


wee Loar hen 

No. 150 azoo Buggy, 
ot 476 will not ae 8 {Send us your r order 
of «78 wil no lath very long 


‘Kalamazoo Buggy 


With Shafts and 3’or 4 Bow Rubber Top. 


We have 475 of these special buggies which we want to 
ama sell right away. That's the reason we make this price of 
7.00. Other people would ask you $75.00 for such a buggy, 





be made in shipping. Give width of track wan 


Se BOS¢ Qnly $47.20 


but our price as long as they last is $47.00, ship- 
ped direct from the factory to you. Read care- 
fully the description and special features of 
this new 1906 Kalamazoo Buggy. Most buggies 
being advertised and sold this year are last 
year's buggies with bodies from 48 to 64 inches 
long. Note that the body of our No. 150 
Special is 56 inches long. This is only one 
wf its many important special features. 


Bod —New 1906 style, 22 or 24 Inches wide hid 
J 56 inches long. whe buy an old 
buggy with short dy when you can get 
$75.00 buggy for only $47.00? 
Paintin —Body black, finished as fine as 
g piano. Gear fuely Qaished and 
striped, standard colore, very kK green or dark 
red (new shade). 


Extras with this bu 


ek abs - $3.00 
rads Noah rubs Giee, odd. 
e% rubber coe 
Po is of shafts, add connote 
Both pole and shafts, ad4 .... ......<. ++. 
for $47, is a lifetime ba n, and our stock 
Write name an tull 
If you don 


y, send references. Get your order in early and we will do the rests if — bugey 


doesn’t suit yom, send it back and we will pa: 


have us. bang be our guarantee. 
a aa) — $ 


all freight charges 
. describing and pricing. 200 ‘sty ae 


tee. Big 
free on request. Address Cosh Supply & Mtg. Co., 652 Lawrence Sq ‘comer, Mich, 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


et ps. we vb arg New Jersey, Maryland 
FB cot and giving particular 
promi nmence not only to the important 
t and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the older 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
at the — and from actual knowl- 
edge of local conditions supply the 
. practical, 9 matter needed. Farm- 
ere sre urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist your own paper 
with “he realizing sense that you are 
slwayiwelcome — 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Demonstration in Bee Keeping. 


W. H. WOLFF. 


(14) 








A demonstration in modern meth- 
jods of bee keeping was recently given 
by Prof Surface to grange members, 
students and townspeople- who had 
been previously invited for the occa- 
sion. One or two students who had 
helped in this work during last sum- 
mer and the past winter assisted in 
thé manipulations. Among the party 
gathered closely around the hives only 
two of the ladies wore veils, the others 
worked without veils or gloves. 

As many of the Patrons and other 
visitors have been keeping their bees 
in the old-fashioned box or scap it 
was very important that a thorough 
demonstration be given in the meth- 
ods of transferring to the up-to-date 
movable frame hive. All present 
were delighted with this performance, 
and also by the gentle qualities shown 
by the Caucasian bees, frames of 
which were passed around among the 
visitors. Some held their breaths, but 
no one was stung. They were also 
greatly interested in seeing for them- 
selves the various stages of the bee’s 
development from the pearly white 
egg to the full grown bee. 


Pennsylvania Fall Fairs. 








The state fair will be held at Bethle- 
hem, Pa, Sept 4 to 7, 1906. . County 
fairs so far reported are as follows: 


Alleghany, Imperial, Johnstown, Sept 18-21 
Sept 19-21 Juniata, Port Koyal, 
Allentown, Sept 18-21 Sept 12-4 
Armstrong, Dayton, Lawrence, Pulaski, 
Sept 25-28 Sept 18-20 
Armstrong, Kittanning, Lebanon, Lebanon, 
Aug 1-17 Aug 2-31 
Beaver, papaiowe, Lehigh, Allentown, 
Aug 28-36 Sept 13-21 
Bedford, Bedford, O 241] Luzerne, Dallas, O 24 
Berks, Reading, O 2-5] Lycoming, Hughesville, 
Sradford, Towanda, Sept 18-22 
Sept 25-28 | Mercer, Stoweboro, 
Bradford, Troy, 8 ll-l4 Sept 25-27 
Butler, Butler, A 21-24 | Mercer, Mercer, Sevt 4-6 
Cambria, Carrolltown, Monroe, Stroudsburg, 


Sept 4-7 Aug 3-31 





Cameron, Keystone Muncey Valley, Hughes- 
‘ark, Oct 5-6 ville. 

Carbon, Lehighton, Northampton, Nazareth 
Sept 25-23 Sept 11-14 

Center, ee, Northampton, Betnite- 
2-5 hem, Sept i 

Chester, Oxford, 3 “96-28 Racumetens, Mil- 
Chester, Westchester, Oct 25 
Sept 11-14 Room Newport, S 17-20 

Clarion, Clarion, S li-14 |] Philadelphia, Horticul- 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, tural Hall, Nov 6-10 
Oct 9-12} Pulaski, Sent 18-20 
oe Cambridge Sullivan, Forksville, 

g3, Aug 21-% Oct 3-5 
‘Guebetend, Carlisle, Susquehanna, Montrose, 
Sept 25-23 Sept 12-13 

Sumberland, cipmiows, Susquehanna, Hartford, 
June Sept 19-20 


Dauphin, Middletown, Tioga, Westfield, S 11-14 
Sept 47 | Tioga, Mansfield, 8 18-21 
Dauphin, Gratz, S 20-23 | Union, Lewisburg, 





Dayton, Sept 25-28 pt 25-28 
Grie, Wattsburg, 8 47 Washington, Burgetts- 
Grange, Williams Grove, town, Oct 2-4 
Aug 2-31 | Wayne, Honesdale, 
Grange Park, Center Oct 2-4 
Hall, Sept 17-21 | West Alexander, S 19-20 
Hanover, Sept 11-14 | Westmoreland, Young- 
Indiana, Indiana, S 4-7 wood, Sept MT-14 
Jefferson, Brookville, Wyoming, Tunkhannock, 
Sept 4-7 Sept 19-21 
efferson, Punxsutawney, | York, Hanover, S 11-14 
(No fais) York, York, Oct 1-4 





Notes from the Keystone State. 
N, 


The Berks co agri soc is up in arms 
against the free seeds which are dis- 
tributed from Washington, A lengthy 
discussion of the subject occurred at 
@ meeting held recently. The general 
sentiment, voiced by Sec H. Seidel 
Throm, is that the seeds are of an in- 
ferior quality nee generally fail to 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


produce any good results. The charge 
was made that the federal dept of 
agri receives most of the seeds from 
canning factories, where the vege- 
tables are cut open and the seeds 
dried. 

Highway commissioner Hunter is 
preparing a new road map of Pennsyl- 
vania. Surveys for this purpose were 
begun early in the month. The mile- 
age approaches 100,000 and it is es- 
timated that three years will be re- 
quired to complete the work. Appli- 
cations for state aid in rebuilding 
roads continue to pour in from all 
over the state. More than $1,250,000 
are available for this work for this 
year. William Naugle has brought 
suit against Nescopec township, Co- 
lumbia county, because the roads are 
bad, He is a huckster and alleges 
that he is unable to haul produce to 
market because of the poor condition 
of the highways. He asks $10,000. 

State zoologist Surface personally 
conducted a spraying with arsenate 
of lead on the capitol grounds at Har- 


risburg recently, for the elm leaf 
beetle. He was assisted by A. N. 
Brown, president of the Delaware 


hort assn, The spraying was done 
with a patent sprayer which has just 
been purchased for the _ division 
of. zoology. The demonstration was 
watched by prominent men from all 
over the state.. Gov Pennypacker was 
an interested spectator. 


Pennsylvania Poultry Experiments. 


J. W. H. WOLFF. 








Heretofore the small number of 
fowls of the common breeds kept on 
the Pennsylvania experiment station 
farm have been used only for demon- 
stration purposes to the agricultural 
students. Owing to the lack of funds 
no systematic attempt could be made 
to do original experimental work in 
this line. The much needed change 
has at last come. The legislature dur- 
ing its last session wisely voted $1250 
especially for poultry experiments, 
and the station has now taken up the 
work in earnest, 

A practical poultryman was at once 
engaged to take charge of the detail 
of the work and this has been pro- 
gressing rapidly. The old houses and 
yards have been thoroughly reno- 
vated, a small brick incubator house 
and five new poultry houses with 
roomy wired runs have been built, 
besides several brooder and colony 
houses of entirely novel construction. 
So far some 600 chicks have been 
hatched this season, while to-day there 
are 700 more eggs in the incubators. 
The work is being pushed and many 
much mooted questions in the meth- 
ods of feeding and care are being ex- 
perimented with. Farmers and poul- 
try raisers should eagerly look for the 
first report, as, judging from the work 
being done here, it should contain 
much valuable information. 


- 
_ 


The Farmers’ Normal Institute, 
which has become an annual event 
in Pa, will be held at Clearfield, May 
29-30. An elaborate program touching 
upon subjects of agriculture has been 
prepared by Director A. L. Martin of 
Harrisburg. Special subjects will be 
discussed by persons who are quali- 
fied by practical experience. This 
meeting will, no doubt, add much to 
the agricultural development in the 
state and a large attendance is ex- 
pected. The meeting last year at 
Westchester was a marked success and 
the one this season is planned to be 
the best of all. Farmers who are in- 
terested should attend this meeting. 
Program and_ certificate entitling 
the holder to a reduced railroad rate 
of 1 1-8 fare, can be had by writing 
to Director Martin. 

Mill Hall, Clinton Co, May 15—Sea- 
son late. Wheat and grass look well. 
Farmers planting corn and late spring 
crops. Oats up. Plenty of water in 
the soil. Corn dc, oats 40c, wheat 
80c, rye 65c, buckwheat 55c. 


Hanover, York Co, May 14—Crops 


all in good condition. Farmers about 
through planting corn. Eggs 13c, 
butter 2%c, prints 25c, corn 50c, oats 
2c, wheat 0c, rye 50c, potatoes 60c, 
veal calves 4%c, middlings $21. , 


Chambersburg, Franklin Co, May 14 
—Wheat and grass look well. Farm- 





ers about through planting corn and 
potatoes. 
vanced. 


Other planting well ad- 
Eggs 14c, butter prints 22c, 


* 


-county; 


corn 40c, oats 38c, wheat 82c, potatoes 
65e, loose hay $10, baled $11, straw $5. 
Horses $140, mules $150. 


Springville, Susquehanna Co, May 
14—On May 10 snow fell here. Some 
farmers have oats to sow yet. Some 
corn ground has been plowed. E. J. 


States-will conduct the soil and fer- 
tilizer test mentioned in the American 
Agriculturist of May 5, in co-operation 
with the exper sta. He will try the ex- 
periment with ensilage corn. Those 
interested should observe the results. 
Mr States is also trying an experiment 
with nitrate of soda on grass. George 
Teel has bought the Dr Lathrop farm 
of Farr & Davis, the latter receiving 
the timber. Mr Teel will take posses- 
sion of the farm next spring. 


MARYLAND. 
Maryland Farm Notes 


G. 0. B. 


Senior Gunpowder agricultural club 
held a meeting at Latherville. Alfalfa 
and best soils adapted to its growth 
was discussed. Benefits of milk special 
train talked about, Siloing o fcorn 
crop declared to be an economical way 
of handling it. Cost for feed of cow 
for a day was given as from 15 to 18 
cents. It was the thirty-sixth anni- 
versary of club, which has ten mem- 
bers of whom _ several are. re- 
tired farmers. Henry D. Perkey has 
recently purchased several additional 
farms which with the Filston farm, 
now comprises over 4000 acres in a 
body. Arbor day was more generally 
observed throughout _ the state than 
usual. 

Rising Sun, in Cecil county is to 
have a condensed milk factory. In 
Wicomico county, the crate and basket 
factories are running their full capac- 
ities. Strawberries promise a great 
crop if a timely rain comes. In many 
sections there complaint of dry 
weather. It is so dry in parts of Bal- 
timore county plowing cannot be done. 

The Wiina Harford county farmers’ 
club at last meeting discussed Shoe- 
maker road law. The consensus of 
opinion was that Shoemaker law, as it 
stood, was opposed. It was concluded 
from what had been accomplished un- 
der the auspices of county commis- 
sioner in road building was more sat- 
isfactory, as they had entire jurisdic- 
tion over the work. Queen Anne 
county reports very favorable condi- 
tion for a great peach crop. 

The Maryland tobacco growers’ as- 
sociation met at Maryland agricultural 
college. Under an act of the legisla- 
ture a formal organization was ef- 
fected. Officers elected: President, 
Wm A. Walker of Mt Airy; secrgtary, 
Franklin Weems of Anne _ Arundel 
treasurer, John H. Drury of 
Calvert county. Seven vice-presidents 
also elected. Report of sales commit- 
tee giving ~ official classification of 
Maryland leaf tobacco, was made, sub- 
mitted and approved. Classification 
divides entire crop into six classes and 
12 types. It will be issued and dis- 
tributed . to all state growers with 
some general suggestions on best 
methods of handling the crop. Charles 
W. Richard of Washington county has 
sold his 78-acre peach and apple farm 
to Upton W. Harshman of Waynes- 
boro, Pa, for $14,000. 





is 


This has been a great season for 
lilac bloom, never so fine and plenti- 
ful. Many farmers have shipped 


blooms to the cities and realized snug 
sums. Orlando Harrison of Berlin who 
has served four terms as mayor has 
been re-elected for another term. He 
is also a member of the state legis- 
lature and one of Maryland’s distin- 
guished horticulturists. 

The fine Oak!and Manor farm, four 
miles south of Ellicott City, has been 
sold by the owner, Frank M. Lee, to 
John V. L. Findlay, Jr, for $17,500. 
The farm contains 350 acres, has a fine 
large mansion. Philip Tabb, a former 
owner, for many years devoted the 
farm entirely to raising thoroughbred 
horses. The Garden of Eden farm on 
Choptank river below Cambridge, has 
been sold by the heirs of Douglas Wal- 
lock, once owner and editor of the 
Washington Star, to Thomas Wilson 
of the neck district for $9500. The 
farm contains 208 acres. At a recent 
meeting in Baltimore of the leaf to- 
bacco association, comparisons were 
made of conditions of the crops of 
1904 and 1905. The 1904 crop was 
36,276 hogsheads, against 33,677 hogs- 














heads in 1905. The new Maryland 

crop is estimated at 30,000 hogsheaa, 
of which only a few hundred have sg, 
far been received. 





. —_——_—_—~.- - 

Parkton, Baltimore. Co, May 13— 
Spring has opened up-very nicely and 
farm work is being pushed rapidly 
Much corn planted. Wheat looks f 
where early sown, late thin. Clover 
and grass of all kinds good. 

Pocomoke, Somerset Co, May 15 
Weather very cold for time of yeu 
Frost has done some damage. Peaches 
fair crop. Pears and plums bad), 
damaged by cold spell middle of Ap, 
Wheat and grass looking well. < 
mostly all up and stand fair. 


— I 
Cranberry Marshes in Good Shape. 


In its issue of last week American 
Agriculturist briefly alluded to the 
manner in which cranberry bogs win- 
tered throughout the United State 
Further returns from corresponde: 
have come to this journal, and the 
situation is now more clearly defined 
It is apparent that covered bogs have 
wintered in a generally satisfacto 
manner throughout Wisconsin, N; 
Jersey and New England. In the mo: 
northern districts growers have jus 
recently drawn off water or are sti 
busy at the work, and it is possib 
that here and there some damiug 
might be discovered, but for the mo 
part the situation appears encour 
ing. 

Correspondents’ reports from i: 
portant Wisconsin cranberry counti: 
are of a favorable nature. General ad- 
vices from Jersey are inclined 
cheerfulness as regards outlook for t 
new crop, although it is still early 
do any figuring what the actual yield 
may turn out. 

Along Cape Cod very_few, if a 
reports are coming to light telling of 
material damage to bogs during 
past winter. Correspondents in Ba: 
stable county, Mass, an importa: 
producing section, say vines app: 
to be budded for a good crop. Ca) 
Cod growers as well as those in Wi 


or 








consin have much to fear from la 
frosts as well as hail, ete. It will 
remembered that late last spr!i 


frosts caused heavy damage throug 

out many parts of New England, N: 

Jersey and Wisconsin, although the 

were not alone responsible -for 

very short cranberry harvest of IW) 

Fire last week is said to have burn: 

over some cranberry bogs in Cary 
and Plymouth, Mass. 


wr 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg 
corn 56c p bu, oats 38c, hay $14@15 
ton, bran 21@22. Cmy tub butter 2” 
@23c p 1b, prints 23c, dairy 18c, che: 
10@13c. Eggs 18c p ‘doz, spring chic! 
ens 18@19c p Ib. Asparagus 25c p be 
cabbage 3 p cra, celery 90ce¢ p do 


cukes 1, rhubarb 30, lettuce 1.25 
hamper, onions 15c p doz. 
At Philadelphia, wheat 88e p » 


corn 56c, oats 39c, timothy hay $17 

ton, bran 22@23. Cmy butter 21@24 
p lb, dairy 20c.. Eggs 18c p doz, spring 
chicks 23@26c p Ib.. Potatoes 80c p bu, 
spinach 60c@1 p bbl, lettuce T5c p 
bskt, asparagus 6@7Tc p bch, rad- 
ishes 5@10c, cukes 1.75 p bskt, celery 
1@2 p cra. Strawberries 8@14c p qt. 


These Favor ” Free Seed Graft— | 


Farmers very generally frown upon 
the free seed humbug, especially 
where they have at all looked into 
the merits of the question. As earlier 
noted in our news pages the congres- 
sional distribution of free seeds is to 
be continued; throwing out this petty 
sop to voters, hoping that they may 
for this inconsequential and question- 
able gift of a few packets of seeds re- 
turn to Washington their congress- 
men. A good many members of the 
house of representatives voted against 
free seeds, but a still greater number 
when it came to the test finally voted 
for its continuance. Read the names 
below. If a congressman in your dis- 
trict is one of those who were willing 
to go on record as favoring free seeds 
thus perpetuating this form of graft 
on the public treasury, his name ap- 
pears in the list: 


A. J. Barchfield, Pa D. F. Lafean, Pa, 
H. R. Burton, Del, R. O. Moon, Pa, 

KE. . Deemer, Ps, H. W. Palmer, Pa, 
©. N. Fowler, N J, G. A. Pearre, Md, 

J. J. Gar@oer, NJ, E..W. Samuel, Pa 

J. Gill, Jr, Mad, G. A. Schneebeli, Pa, 
W.. » Pa, T. A&A. Smith, Md, 
Ga. » Pe, J, F. ©. Talbott, Md, 








re— ATTENTION 


A Few Facts You Should Know 
That land in the 


Escanaba and Ford River Valleys 


of Upper Michigan can be bought now 
at lower prices and on easier terms 
than any land in the Far West or 
Northwest, 

That these lands in Upper Michigan 
are better located than any other lands 
in the market as regards the great 
market and railroad centers; 

Only 327 Miles from Chicago, 
Only 242 Miles from Milwaukee. 
Only 337 Miles from St. Paul aM Minneapolis. 


Trunk lines in all directions, 


No Land More Than Six Miles 


From Raltroad. 
That there ts the best home ny for all 
—_ of farm produce in the t mining 
thin a radius 


d manu i centers 
of. 150 miles of these lands. 
That the Fruit, Forage and Root Crops of 
Upper Mic! cannot be 
emali grains are equally profitable. 


That the climate is even and m 
No blizzards. No;hailstorms. Noe eyclones. 
Ko drouths. 


If WILL PAY YOU 


investigate these lands before locating 
Snewhere: Land — to actual] settlers only. 





r) TS Ww: 7 illus- 
Socnstns booklet ives. full inlemmetion. 
Write for itteday. Address 


DANIEL WELLS, Land Commissioner, 
Street, WELLS, MICHICAN. 


Loman The Ford River Lumber 
=e ba & Lake Superi R.R.co. o 

















Tit iat OF Tie FSH 
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has stood for the BEST 
during seventy years of 
increasing sales. 
Remember this when you want water- 
proof oiled coats. suits. hats. or horse 
goods for all kinds of wet work. 
WE GUARANTEE EVERY GARMENT. «ig 


A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON, MASS..U.S.A. 
TOWER CANADIAN CO. Limite TORONTO. CAN. 


inder 

















Lowest Prices. Guaranteed Qual- 
Cc ity. Prompt Shipmente. Prine 
@ guaranteed. Send for list 
price of Binder Twine delivered 
225 prominent towns. You cannot affo 
= ae our Twine offer. A 


Montgomery Ward € Co., Chicage 














can be made from a given amount 
of apples with one of our presses 
an with any other. 
— will be purer and bring 
igher prices; the extra 
yield soon eye for the § 
press. We mak: 


HYDRAULIC rome, 


The ttydrantic Press Wi. | Co. 
§ Moin St., Mt. Gilead, Chie | 
er Room 124 89 Cortland St., New York, N. ¥, 


SILOS 


The kind that “Uncle Sam" uses. Contin- 
— opening Front, Air-tight Doors, Per- 
Tanent Iron Ladder. Also Silo 
achinery, Manure Spreaders, Horse 
Dog Powers, 
HARI R MFG. 
Box!3, Copteckitis OF. ¥. 


























NEW JERSEY. 


Park Ridge, Bergen Co, May 16— 
Grass good, rye fair to good, apples, 
peaches, pears, plums and cherries 
look well. Many negiected orchards 
dying. Farmers planting potatoes and 
garden truck, plowing, etc. Hay $18, 
eggs 20c, butter 25c, straw $15, breed- 
ing calves $10 to $25. 


Bridgeville, Warren Co, May 13— 
Eggs 18¢ p doz, butter 24c p lb, calves 
7c 1 w,\ steers Sc, potatoes Tic p bu. 
Plowing about all finished. Oats up 
and looking fine. Potatoes and corn 
nearly all planted, mostly by ma- 
chinery. 

Yardville, Mercer Co, May 15—Corn 
mostly planted. Practice of top-dress- 
ing hay fields growing in popularity. 
Fire has destroyed 22 buildings within 
eight miles radius in past few years, 
one recently by lightning. Hay $12 to 
$16, veal calves Tc, eggs 35¢ p score. 
Asparagus and rhubarb in demand at 
good prices. 

Mullica Hill, Gloucester Co, May 14 
—Rain during first week did much 
good to newly set plants. Asparagus 
greatly benefited; cutting now at ite 
hight. Increase of acreage expected. 


Redbank, Monmouth Co, May 14— 
Frost last week killed beans and to- 
matoes and-other tender plants. Loss 
will be considerable because thousands 
of early tomatoes had been set. 


Readington, Hunterdon Co, May 14 
—Weather has been good for all 
spring crops, which look well. Farm- 
ers planting corn. Eggs 1é6c, butter 
24c, oats 40c, wheat 85c, rye 65c, hay 
$13, straw $9, horses $200. 

Hilton, Essex Co, May 14—All crops 
in best condition. Pears, plums, cher- 
ries and peaches have set well. Ap- 
ple bloom abundant. Pears past bloom, 
potatoes doing well. Strawberries 
never better. 

Cassville, Ocean Co, May 16—Grass 
fair, rye in head, but rather short be- 
cause of drouth. Recent rain may 
help length, Farmers planting corn 
and weeding potatoes. 

— 
An Interesting Pomona Meeting. 


E. lL. HARTSHORN, MONTGOMERY CO, MD. 





The regularly quarterly meeting of 
Montgomery county Pomona grange 
No 7 was held at Beltsville, with 300 
voting members present from the six 
granges in our jurisdiction, besides a 
number of visitors. This was a good 
attendance at this season when farm- 
ers are rushed getting in their crops. 
Director of farmers’ institutes, Wil- 
liam A. Amos, announced a week's 
meeting at the agricultural college in 
August as a wind-up of the institute 
work, to be in the nature of a school 
with short courses of study and to be 
made especially interesting to women, 
who have been rather neglected in the 
lectures given. A member of the state 
highways commission spoke of the 
plans for constructing the boulevard 
between Baltimore and Washington 

On motion of Charles B. Ager the 
following was adopted and copies sent 
to Congressmen Peare and Mudd: Re- 
solved that we protest against the 
passage of the bill, now before the 
committee on District of Columbia of 
the house of representatives, requir- 
ing all wagons weighing 4000 pounds 
when loaded to have 4-inch tires, as 
working great inconvenience and 
hardship to many of our citizens; un- 
less said bill be so amended to apply 
only to new wagons purchased after 
the passage of the act. R. Bentley 
Thomas stated that we were in great 
danger of not getting the internal rev- 
enue tax removed from denaturized 
alcohol to be used industrially, as so 
many amendments are being tacked to 
it in the senate committee. On his 
motion letters were sent to Senators 
Gorman and Rayner telling them our 
wishes in the matter. 

Eureka grange reported a large sav- 
ing in combining their orders for fer- 
tilizers, seed potatoes and cowpeas. 
Olney grange is pleased with the 
prices they have paid lately for such 
things as washing soda, baking pow- 
der, ete. The secretary of the state 
grange, Dr H. B. McDonnell, reported 
two new granges Organized since the 
Jast meeting, one in Somerset county 
and one in Dore Master Ager 


AMONG. THE FARMERS 


for the first time in a good many years 
failed to be present. This was on ac- 
count of sickness and a resolution of 
sympathy and regret was passed. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monday, May 14, 1906. 

At New York, the cattle market 
showed more firmness after Monday 
of last week. Poor to good milkers 
ranged $20 to $50 ea, trash sold as low 
as $17@18, calf included. 

On Monday of this week, with 27 
cars on sale, steers opened steady and 
closed firm; bulls and cows steady. 
Calves were in liberal supply with 
8300 on sale. Prices dropped 25@i0c, 
but the demand was good at the de- 
cline and the finish full steady. Good 
to choice 1200 to 14.5-lb steers sold 
at $5.20@5.85 p 100 Ibs; medium to 
fair, 990 to 1175 Ibs, 4.70@5.15; - bulls, 
3.40@4.40; cows 2.25@4./35; poor to 
choice veals 4@6.75; extra selected 7; 
buttermilks 4; general market for 
veals 5.75@6.™. 

Today there were 16 cars of stock 
offered. Sheep in very limited supply 
and steady; medium and common 
lambs slow but firm; top grades high- 
er; good spring lambs would have sold 
full steady; others slow. Poor to fair- 
ly good clipped sheep $345 p 100 Ibs; 
no wooled stock. Ordinary to choice 
lambs. brought 6@7.25; a car of heavy 
but rather coarse Ky spring lambs at 
8; a deck of medium West Va do at 
4.50 p head. 

Hogs improved 10c after Monday, 
closing quiet. To-day there were 900 
on sale. Market 10c higher. Good to 

rime N Y state and Pa hogs sold at 

7@7.10 p 100 lbs. 

THE HORSE MARKET. 


Business rather above the average. 
Dealers still complain of the high 
prices which they are compelled to 
pay for stock in the western markets 
and claim that western horses sold in 
N Y this spring, have made very little 
money for their owners. Good to 
choice draughters are selling at $2.40 
@360 ea: fair to good 1100 to 1300 Ib 
chunks 160@250; good city drivers 150 
@260 

At Pittsburg, there were 110 cars of 
cattle offered here on Monday of this 
week. Market in good shape, some 
sales recording a 10c advance. Prime 
steers fetched $5.60@5.90 p 100 Ibs, 





good 5.25@5.50, inferior 4@4.50, fat 
cows 2.75@4.20, bulls 2.50@4.25, veal | ? 
calves 6@7, milch cows 30@55 ea. 

The hog supply amounted te 40 
doubles. Heavies moved at $6.80@ 


6.85 p 100 Ibs, yorkers 6.90, pigs 6.89@ 
6.90. With 27 doubles on sale sheep 
were higher rar.ging 4.50@5.85, lambs 
5@6.90 according to quality. 

At Buffalo, this week opened with 
175 cars cattle on sale. The market 
ruled about 10c lower, nearly al! 
grades of beeves being affected. 
Prime steers sold at $5.40@5.80 p 100 
Ibs, fair to good 4.75@5.25, fat heifers 
3.50@5, cows 3@4.50, canning cows 
1.50@2.25, bulls 2.50@4.25, feeding 
steers 3.75@4.50, stockers 2.50@3.75. 
Receipts of veal calves were 1800. 
Prime stock moved at 6.50, new milch 
ewos sold at 25@(i) ea, 

The hog supply aggregated 6 
double-decks. Market fairly active 
with pigs selling at $6.90@7 p 100 Ibs. 
Other grades of fat hogs moved at 
6.85@6.90. A total of 115 cars of 
sheep arrived. A free movement with 
shorn lambs bringing 6.90@7.05, wooled 
stock 7.50@7.75, wethers 5.25@5.80. 


The Milk Market. ; 

At New York, the exchange direct- 
ors on May *) reduced the price to 2%c 
Pp qt in the 26c zone, effective May 11. 
Receipts are heavy, however, and 
there is a surplus in the market: 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending May 
12 were: 





Milk Cream 
Dish Keekasecdsss 86,975 2.150 
Susquehanna .... 15,563 210 
West Shore ....... 16,947 495 
Lackawanna ...... 38,842 2,28 
N YC (long haul)... 39,968 1,446 
N Y C (Harlem)... 9,590 265 
eee csoe 41,708 3.314 
Lehigh Valley ..... 20,295 1,252 
Homer Ramsdell 
Line ... a,” 6,016 GS 
New Haven........ 7.650 . 
Other sources...... Eres * 182 





ri Total ....eee0-+ 238,880 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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\' $5000.00 Guarantee on everything sold. 





11,664 | ADVERTI 





Diamond's re- 
cord on the build- 


ing of the Davis Bros. Manufac- 


turing Co. at Milwaukee. And it 
is the kind of service it alwaysgives. 

Black Diamond is the oldest and 
best ready roofing on the market. 

For over thirty years it has been 
giving solid satisfaction. 

Send for free Sample and Book- 
let showing buildings of all kinds 
covered with this famous roofing. 

s nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING co. 





STAR FARM 


HOLS TEINS 
$50,000 "==: ee" $50,000 


200 Head of registered cows cy service bu 

and calves. will be included in’ this 7 
Price on all grades of stock will be reduced 

on eve commencing May ending 
June i , ieee. 

RE -GISTERED HOLSTEIN CO 4 $100 
REGISTERED SERY ICE 


R HEAD AND UPWA 
HOLSTEIN 
BULLS, 875 PER HEAD AND UPWA ip. 


REGISTERED HOLST EIy YEARLING 
| HEIF 


cKS, BRED SPER i HEAD 
AN rw 


All stock sold fully Ass = ee as represented. 


$5000.00 
want will be by far the largest and most important 
sale of registere: pelasine over held in this ———. 
This great sale takes place at Star Farm, situat 
trolley = two mids east of the city of Cortland, 
N.Y, ple accommodations will be provided f 
all visti You have only to write in advance 
your ae 
All parties buying a carload lot will have 
their stoek delivered frei ghe prepaid, to 
any point east of the Mississippi River. 
Catalogue pod circulars sent free on application, 
DO NOT MISS THIS SALE. 


HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. é. Cortland, N. ¥. 








——THE 
td 
“Anderton” Vehicles 
are all sold direct from factory at lowest fac 
tory prices. 
4s, We are the only factory offering to let you 
a. an Anderton with your money ia your 


mWe are the only factory that gives @ 

Two Years Approval Test, 
of the vehicle you buy, backed by $25,000 bank 
deposit put up as guarantee of your money 
back, if your purchase does not stay all right. 

Write for our free 110-page illustrated cata- 
logue No. 1§. It fully explains our offer on 
high-grade wehicles and harness, 

“ THE ANDERTON MFG, CO. 

16, Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














BUY—INGERSOLL’S—BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c @ gallon, 
All Colors, Endorsed by Grange, In use 63 YEARS. 

Guaraatesd, Write for Prices, Samples, and 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” all about Paint and Painting. 


0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
F. 

Wo More Blind Horses fi2...°sncit.obt 

sore eyes, Barry Co., Iowa City,lowa,have sure cus® 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
TISERS on Editorial 








Page. 
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buying a se 
select a DE AVAL machine, 





DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS may cost a little more in the 
beginning, but they always cost less in the end. 
parator, you will never have cause to ‘‘kick” yourself if you 
Send for for new 1906 catalogue, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


cnicaco General Offices : 100 MONTREAL 
PHILADELPHIA 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 78 eORONTO 
© & 1! Drumm Sr, 14 & 16 Princess Sraesr 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK. WINNIPEG 





money, time, labor and product, 





WH} "Cheap" 
parators 
Buyers all 
| useit. 













If you are thinking of 























THE 
NEW 


AMERICAN 









ite part. N 
the little wheels from 
sections hang rol 
ie Seve os which sr rol 


fay boat copii in mich ht they 
OK Le. 


which are wien easy 
Viti the seat. 3 


The sections roll from aide ti oe 
side with entire freedom. 

can guide them easily, ‘and they 
do not swing up out of the groun 
but are always doing thesame level cultivating. 


OUR LIBERAL PROPOSITION 


We will send you a New American Oultivator 
On trial at our own expense. You needn’t even 
stand the freight. Simply send us a trial order 
for the New American Cultivator, and we will ship 
gneto your ailre railroad a station, £1 reights prepaid. You 
any door it. “fou 0 ast teke r- 4 Cultivator home, 


ona wee eit ma n farm. 
aogecsenet + Cultivate with it Jost as it it 
exact, yh 
Feventedit i b don't shoves to be ail naa Tim, 
ue it the salioosdone eation, and of ,the age 
back to us at our expense. 
ve = it won’t cost you a = f the neo gon 


tivator is i 
Sonreadoune Wet a'low you any Senso! ros a ab sablotinn, 


AMERICAN HARROW COMPANY, 





SPRING 
TOOTH 


Test It on Your Own Farm 
— for ra FULL MONTH 


CULTIVATOR 
FREE 














1237 Hastings Street, 


We Sell the Entire Product of 
Our Factory Direct to Farmers 


If you want to try a New American on this offer 
of ours you ought to write to us at once. is di- 
rect-to-you, 30 
plan is bringing.us hosts of orders, and 

dy working overtime omen thedemand. Our 
Lad a Cultivator lis the rest of she 
bout the New American Cultivator. And 
fella all about the New Plan on which we are sell, 
ing it. Just say in a letter or ona 1 a. 
“Send me your New Oultivator Book,” and 
will receive it Toe return mail, with full pare cu. 
lars about our liberal Free Test and 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Michigan Lands 


» the famous Fruit Belt Region. Don’t bu 
locate anywhere until you have uke 


GATED our r holdin. We raise the gua 
pe een and have unexcelled markets. 
PRICES and EASY TERMS. Ask 


about Homeseekers’ Excursions to Mic 
MICHIGAN LAND ASSOCIATION, Manistee, Michigan. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


THE LATEST- MARKETS 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


The mactor my d ing picture illustrates how one buyer of a “cheap” 
feels over his —. ** bargain” and how he has arran 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 




















Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or Spot} 1906 | 1905 | 1906 | 1905 Bee |1905 
Chicago .....} .89 | 94} | .48) | 495 | .324 | . 
New York...) .93 ry ry iy ry ry 
Boston .....-. —- _ 59 | 69 39. | 89 
Toledo....... 90 | .98 { 51 504 | 35 | .32 
St Louis.....} 88 4°93 | .48 | 495 | 32 | 30 
Min’ p'lis.. .| 80° [1.01 | 46 | 44 .30 | .29 
Liverpool....1 .98 [1.03 {| .61 | .59 _ - 
At ‘Chicago, wheat has attracted 


somewhat more attention with some 
violent price fluctuations. At one time 
last week there was a sharp advance 
under somewhat bullish conditions, but 
the upturn was met by selling orders 
which naturally whittled down much 
of the grain. A feeling prevailed that 
the low temperatures then experi- 
enced, and there were even rumors of 
frost damage in the northwest, meant 
less favorable outlook for the spring 
crop. Furthermore the statistical po- 
sition was better. This brought about 
additional strength. After selling 
around 82c p bu early last week May 
wheat reacted under 80c, but subse- 
quently showed good recovery, and 
there seemed to be a wholesome de- 
mand at 83c and better, with -July 
80@81c, and Sept 78@79c. 

Corn values were well maintained 
as a whole, the seasonable weather 
for planting throughout part of the 
past week resulting in some support. 
Speculative offerings were only mod- 
erate, cash demand fair, chiefly on 
home account. May corn was in good 
demand around 48@48%c p bu, July 
45% @46c. No 2 in store sold at a 
slight premium over May, and the 
lower grades were in good demand. 

A liberal business was done in cash 
oats chiefly on a domestic account. 
The tone of the market, as a 
whole, was one of general steadiness, 
some hints that the new crop is not 
getting the best start, owing to more 
or less cool weather the early half of 
May. Standard oats in store or May 
Souiveey were salable around 32% @ 

32%c p bu, July 31@31téc. 

Barley offerings were small and re- 
ported sales indicated general firm- 
ness. Good to choice feeding barley 
50@538c p bu, and from that level 
prices ranged downward to 40@45c for 
low grade. 

Grass seeds were dull, although of- 
ferings of timothy proved small and 
firmly held on the basis of about $8.35 
p 100 Ibs for contract prime. Trad- 








FREEBTRIA 








Feed for Horses,Cows, Hogs,Colts,Calves 
all live stock and poultry. Mueller’s molasses 
Grain is malt sprouts, brewers’ grain and molas- 
ses, scientifically prepared and mixed, contain 
ing best properties of feed. With hay or othe 
farm roughage makes perfectly balanced ration. 


MUELLER’S 
MOLASSES GRAINS 


contain more protein than oats, corn or other 
feed and besides, the molagses is beneficial to 
lungs, stomach and bowels. A preventative from 
heaves and bowel complaints, keeps water clear, 
blood pure and digestive organs in healthy con- 
dition—Mueller’s Molasses Grains contain no 
drugs or medicine, take place of corn, oats and 
mill feed, giving better results at 1-3 less 
cost. Will you try it at my expense? 
Give me yours and your feed dealer’s name and 
address when I will send you 100 lbs. of Mueller’s 
Molasses Grains for free trial. Not a penny 
do I ask of you until you have used the feed 
and know from experience how much better the 
Grain is than other feed. Send for it to-day. 


E. P.. MUELLER, 


502 Commerce Street, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
























TAR DRILLING MACHIN 


always won in competitive tests from 
the other weil drilling machines on the 
drilling for WATER, OIL and GAS they 









full particu 
Star Drilling Machine Ge., Akron 


ing in clover was light, prime 1} 
hungarian 7dc@1, millet 80c@1.. 
At New York, dealers here sa, 
recent lake strike has made it diff, 
to fill f o b contracts on corn. Fore, 
demand somewhat limited owing 
the competition of Argentina. p, 
nominal; No 3 and steamer about 
p bu, elevator basis for export. © 
receipts last week were lighter, , 
market very firm. It is said that . 
stocks throughout the east are so m 
erate that it will take some time 
them to be replenished. Clipped wh 
oats ranged 39@4l1c p bu, mixed 261... 
37c, feeding barley 48@ 50, corn ch 
$22 p ton, corn _meal 1 1.15 p 100 1 


THE DAIRY MA MARKETS. 





Butter. 
PBICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
06... 21% 21 2) 
"05. 4 26@27 D4 
"04. 20% @21 20 8 


New York dealers recently issu: 
circular letter exhorting creamerie 
pay close attention to regulation: 
garding the water content of bu 
The U S treasury dept has 
against all butter containing 11} 
more of water. During recent mo 
analyses of many pkgs fresh and stv 
age butter at N Y and other poi: 
have shown the water content ty 
greater than the legal limit. Cre 
eries are cautioned to exercise ca: 

At New York, thete is little ch: 
in prices. Supplies generally amp! 
all requirements, and market 
hardly be called brisk. Extra 
ern cmy 21@21%c p lb, dairy 1% 
20%c, packing 12@14c. 

At Boston, of late trade has ex 
ited a stronger undertone, althoug 
quotations are not materially chang 
Extra cmy brings 2% @21c p lb, 


18@20c. 
At Chicago, a steady market 
vails. Extra cmy 20c p Ib, renoy i 


a i dairy 16@18c, packing stock 
2@138 
The Cheese Market. 

Canadian advices say the season 
full grass cheese may prove a trifle 
late, this applying to the eastern p 
of.the dominion. Fodder made ch: 
sold there recently at 10% @il%c p! 


At New York, cheese bo 
throughout the Empire state 
opening, with fair prices being 


for the new make. Quotations 
for new cheese range 9144@10c 
Old stock holds a steady positio: 
14@14%c. 

At Boston, market uneventful 
about steady, as regards quota 
Old cheese selis at 14@1i4%c 
new 10c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must 
freight and commission charges. 
sold in a small way to retailers or 
sumers, an advance is usually secure. 

Apples. 
. At New York, market modera 
supplied and former prices sustai! 
Ben Davis $4.50@5.75 p bbl, Spys 5 
Baldwins 5@6.50, Rusets 4.50@)5.-') 
mixed stock 3@4. 

Beans. 

At New York, some export trad: 
red kidneys, buyers giving $3.05 p 
Pea beans were slightly easier at |! 
@1.70, marrows rule firm at 3@°.1"), 
mediums 2@2.10, white kidney 3.!° 
3.25, black turtle 3.30@3. 40, y 
eyes 1.50@1.60, limas 3.15@3.25. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, the situation about 
last outlined. Medium to fair eva’ 
rated apples 9% @10%c p ib, fey i-c, 
chops 2.40@2.60 p 100 Ibs, huckleb 
ries 10@12c p lb. Reports say tha 
some country dealers are already 0'- 
fering '06 evaporated apples Oct 2 
Nov delivery at 6%c p Ib, Dec deliv- 
ery 6%c. 





Eggs. 

At New York, prices holding f' 
steady. Market has been well su 
jplied, but late last week recei)' 
showed a tendency to drop off. 

{To Page 642.] 
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Baltimore Milk Show. 


G. O. B, 


The Maryland milk exhibition, held 
jast week in McCoy hall, Johns Hop- 
kins university, the first of the kind 
in this country, has proved a very in- 
teresting educational success. It was 
attended by thousands, The exhibi- 
tions and the addresses educated the 
general public on what constitutes 
pure milk, also the importance of hav- 
ing it, and demonstrations were given 
showing the numerous ways it can be 
used in cooking. 

The first address was by Dr Charles 
Harrington, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts state board of health, subject, 
The necessity of reform in the pro- 
duction and methods of distribution 
of milk. He said in the crusade 
against impure milk, the public must 
i reached by other means than talk- 
ing bacteriological terms. He paid his 
compliments to dirty dairymen, gave 
statistics showing death rate of in- 
fants in several cities. In European 
cities, rate varied from 20 to 45%. In 
one American city, the death rate 
among infants in their first year has 
been 40%, in eight other cities from 
») to 39%. He said the fight against 
fraud is easier than against filth. 

A very interesting show feature 
was a model nursery. Babies were 
properly bathed. The feature of the 
second day was the lecture on Infant 
feeding by Dr J. H. Mason Knox of 
Johns Hopkins university medical de- 
partment. Prof James O. Jorden, 
Boston milk inspector, gave exhibi- 
tions of milk testing. 

There was a splendid line of pho- 
tographs, illustrating dairy houses, 
spring houses, up-to-date dairy stab- 
ling, sanitary features of dairying, 
parnyard conditions that contaminate 
streams that run through dairy farms, 
dairy cattle, milk stations on railroads. 
Some of the pictures of sanitary and 
unsanitary conditions in the milk busi- 
ness were great contrasts and valuable 
object lessons to all classes, Among 
the exhibits, which included various 
feed products, dairy apparatus of all 
kinds, ete, were the following exhibi- 
tors: The Boston city board of health, 
the State board of health of Massa- 
chusetts, the City board of health of 
Cleveland, the American casein com- 
pany of New York, the Merrill-Soule 
company of Syracuse, N Y, the Agri- 
cultural experiment station of Cornell 
university, Mrs A. B. Ware of High- 
land Lake, Mich, State live stock san- 
itary board of Pennsylvania, the Gov- 
ernment bureau of animal industry 
and the Dairy division of the depart- 
ment of agriculture and Health de- 
partment of Washington, the Health 
department of-New York, Continental 
creamery company of Topeka, Kan, 
the Bureau of health of Philadelphia, 
Storrs experiment station of Storrs, 
Ct, The Maryland agricultural exper- 
iment station, Dr Ernest J. Lederie, 
laboratory of New York, State board 
of health of New Jersey, Ohio state 
university, Sharpless separator com- 
pany of West Chester, Pa, Ekensburg-— 
milk product company of Cortland, N 
Y, J. W. Biles & Co of Cincinnati, O, 
Borden’s condensed milk company. 





Notes from the Dairy Farms, 


The Erie railroad has leased a milk 
shipping station at Campbellville to 
Borden’s for five years and milk was 
sent to this company about the middle 
of April. Farmers were unwilling to 
give up the use of silage in accordance 
With the company’s request,-and for 
two weeks held their milk. The com- 
pany then decided to allow the use of 
silage but reduce the rate 10 cents 
per 100 pounds from their published 
prices. The farmers receive an aver- 
age of 9% cents more for six months, 
April to October, than they received 
during the same period last year when 
prices were fixed by the New York 
exchange. Thus prices will be per 
40-quart ean, Apr $1.02, May 80% 
cents, June 68 cents, July 76% cents, J 
Aug 89% cents, Sept $1.02. The larg- 
est milk producer in the county, who 
has been in the business 40 years and 
Who is now operating two stations, 
shipping milk to New York, claims 
that corn silage will produce 33 1-3% 
more milk than dry feed.—[John 5. 
Bellknap, Tioga County, N Y. 

My dairy herd is mostly grade Jer- 
Sey, Ayrshire and Guernsey. I think 
grades produce more than pure breds 





as they are not so apt to be inbred. 





Holsteins, Jerseys and Guernseys are 
most popular here. My Guernsey bull 
is 15-16 pure, from choice stock. The 
dairy tests from 20 to 22% cream. 
Production is better this year than 
last. Price 12 cents during summer, 
14 cents during winter, for cream de- 
livered locally and shipped, to New 
York. A good majority of farmers 
sell by test; 4 2-10% required for stan- 
dard, they seem to be satisfied. Skim- 
milk costs 10 cents per 40-quart can. 
Pastures about the same as last year. 
No surplus of roughage, no‘silage. I 
have five tons roughage, 10 tons hay. 
Daily feed is 7 to 8 pounds grain with 
hay three times. I feed a mixture, 100 
pounds of each, cottonseed meal, glut- 
en and middlings and 200 corn meal. 
Middlings cost $1,25, cottonseed $1.50, 
gluten $1.35, corn meal $1.15. Dairy 
cows $35 to $50.—[J. B. Kirby, Berk- 
shire County, Mass. 

My 5U cows are pure bred Ayrshires 
and Grade Holsteins; the former pre- 


ferred to any breed I have tried. It is 
the poor man’s cow. Holsteins are 
most pepular here. A full blooded 


registered bull heads the herd which 
is tested occasionally. Record for 1905 
was 4% “butter fat. The dam of my 
bull gave 51 pounds daily and made 
18 pounds, 2 ounces in 7 days. Milk 
yield this year is about the same as 
last. Milk goes to creamery which 
takes about one ton daily. Prices are 
27 cents a pound and three cents for 
making. Farmers get same price, but 
those shipping do not. A strike was 
on for six days, when buyers came to 
farmers’ terms. Skim milk is re- 
turned free; about SU pounds for each 
100 whole milk. Many farmers use 
separators at home and carry only 
cream to factory. Pasture looked dry 
till May when heavy rains improved 
“it. Plenty of roughage still on hand. 
My daily feed is SU pounds corn silage, 
mixed grains, 20 clover hay to 
form perfect balanced grain. I feed 
about 1%. pounds mixed feed a day 
for each 10 pounds milk a cow is 
capable of giving. I buy all feeds in 
June while prices are low. Fresh 
cows cost $40 to $60.—[W. E. Head, 
Oneida County, N Y. 

The farmers are very low on rough 
fodder. They are getting % of the 
exchange price at the creamery. The 
situation is about the same as last 
year at this time. Not much fodder 
and very short pasture.—[J. S. Amer- 
man, Somerset County, N J. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


HOUSE PLANTS AND SHRUBBERY need 
cleansing with Good’s Caustic Potash Whale-oil 
soap No 3, to make grow. As a disinfectant 
and fertilizer it has no equal. It acts as a fer- 
tilizer and insecticide, destroys scale and other 
My Manual of Plant Diseases sent free. 
GOO au Maker, 93941 No Front 


+] 











insects, 
JAMES 
St, Philadelphia, 


COWPEAS FOR SALE—200 bushels of recleaned 
New Era and Black cowpeas, 200 good grade Black 
and New Era, Delaware grown cowpeas germinate 
either north or south. Write for prices. WILLIAM 
CARMODY, Bridgeville, Del 


SEEDS FOR SALE—500 bushels, first quality 
northern grown seed potatoes; 75 bushels | scanypenng 
Japanese buckwheat. 15 bushels recleaned Gem 
ghum. HUDSON VALLEY FARMS, Glens Falls, 
: Y. 











~ FoR R SALE Cowpess 
clover ae J 
bushel ; 
bag. joserH 3 gent HOLLAN 
CABBAGE PLANTS—$1 1000; 
sey Wakefidd, Early Summer, 
Succession, 800,000 «= strong 
ROCHELLE, Chester, N J. 


FREE—Spray pump and one gallon soft naphtha 
soap, which kills San Jose scale, sent upon re- 
ceipt of 50 names and addresses of fruit growers, 
TAKANAP, Derby, Pa. 


“SWEET POTATO PLANTS, Vineland Bush, 
Jersey Yellow, Jersey Red, Stems, Piersons; 
other varieties C. M. HARRISON, Vineland, 
N J. 


CABRAGE —_ = ee PLANTS, $1 per 
100. For large please apply to R. 
VINCENT, JR, & "SON. Vite Marsh, Md. 


GLADIOLUS—Cowee’s World's fair strain bulbs, 
3 to 7 cents each; 100,000 fruit and shade trees. LL. 
F. DINTELMAN, Belleville, 10. 


$1.75 bushel; crimson 
ge onion sets, $2 to §2.50 
8 to 3.2 
ford, Del. 


$4 5000. Early Jer- 
All Head Early, 
plants. E. w. 




















PURE SEED POTATOES—Tilustrated catalog 70 
popular varieties freee. ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, 
Fishers, N ¥Y. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


LITTLE GEM HATOBERIES cost only 1 cunts 

each. Over @,000 successful poultry raisers use 
= fre. F. GRUNDY, Moertisee 
ville, 








MILK. PRODUCTION 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising | 





Five Cents a Word 


READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THiS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At « cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, 


you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 


as one word. accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the on week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be imserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
@ small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE BATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange’ adiver- 
— > is only five cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


EGGS AND POULTRY. .... 








BARRED, BUFF and White Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Black and White Minorcas, 
Brown and White Leghorns, Mammoth Pekin 
ducks, $3 each; $7.50 for trio. Eggs, $2 for 15; 4 
for 30; $5 for 45. Duck eggs, $1.50 for 11; 
fer 2; % for 44. EDW ARD G. NOONAN, Bre 
etta, Lancaster County, Pa 





2%3-EGG STRAIN—Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively. Bred for utility and beauty. All stock 
Properly mated, Ten to 16 birds to a pen. Eggs 
from these matings, 15 $1.75, 100 $8. Infertiles 
Circular, layin records and aa 
free. trial order will convince you. GRAN 
MOYER, Fort Plain, N ¥ 
~‘PHOROUGHBRED heavy ‘laying "White “Wyan- 
dottes, Rhode Island Reds, Buff Orpingtons and 
Barred Rocks. Eges, $1.2 per 15, $3 per #5. IVY- 
WOOD POULTRY FARM, Avondale, Pa, 


EGGS from my Rose 





Comb Brown Leghorns will 








hatch, you wipter layers. Kind you want. Quick 
shipments, $1 15, $% 1002 Circular, H, LAMSON, 
Cameron, N Y. 

9 VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, eggs, dogs, 
ferrets, hares, etc. Colored &-page book 
10 cents. List fre. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, 
Telford, Pa. 

BARRED ROCKS—(Ringlet, Gardner). Eggs, $1 


45, $2 30, fertile, securely packed and from fancy, 
heavy layers. B. H. ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED PEKIN DUCK eggs, 5 cents 
each; Buff Orpingtons, $1 per 13; Belgian hares, 
25 cents and up. P. DICKE Y, Stanton, Del, 


BARRED ROCKS—HEggs from winmers at half 
price balance season, also fine breeding stock cheap. 
GEO GREENWALD, Hainesport, NJ. 


ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS, heavy lay- 
ers, hatch in June, lay in December, % eggs $1. 
E. B. JONES, North Hartland, Vt, 


BARRED ROCE and Rhode Is Island Red eggs 
sale, 15 cents for 13; $5 for 100. J. G. BROOMALL. 
Elkins Park, Pa. 


BLACK >) were 15 for @ 
for $1; 0 for &% 1. G. STAUFFER, 
town, Pa, 


THOROUGHBRED WHITE WYANDOTTES—15 
eggs, $1; 100, 6 EARLE M. LYNAM, Newport, 














cents: 3 
Qua ker- 








2% EGGS $1, 0 $3; thoroughbred Rose Comb 
White Leghorns. C. L. BERGE, Aéelphia, N J, 


you can advertise anything 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
Cash must 
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R_ ISLAND HOLSTEINS—The Ciseape 

Holsteins is the largest aod best 

on on Long Baan Popular strains, grand individuals, 
all registered and fully guaranteed. Special prices 

on he | bw and service bulls. Also om “Gairy 





of reeds, heavy milkers. W. 6EL- 
Leck, Huntington, Long Island, N Y. 
REGISTSRED Poland-Chinas. Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin; bred sows, service boars: Scotch Collic pups, 
Guernsey calves. Write for circulars. P. F. HAM 


ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 





INGLESIDE HEREFORDS Sua by 6. W. 
ANDDRSON, Biaker Mills, W Va. A choice lot of 
bulls and heifers for sale. Also some fine Polled 
Hereford bulls. Write for catalog end Brice. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS and bull 
calves; fine individuals; richly bred. SPRINGDALE 
FARM, Wryalusing, Pa. 

CHESTER W AITE Pr 1G8 and Scotch Collie pape 
for sale at farmers’ prices. D. D. RHINESMITH, 
Lack, Juniata Co, Pa. 





“IMPROVED LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE 
swine from imported stock. A. A. BRADLEY, 
Frewsburg, N Y. 
entitled to aan 


CHESTER WHITES—Choice pigs, 





istry. also boar, ready for service. W. H. SAXE, 
Palenville, NY. 

"PERCH: RON and French “Coach: stallions, Cole 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, BW Y. 

RROWN SWI8s bull. w” months ok. Registered, 
K. WATERS, Albion, Pa. 


BROWN SWISS bulls. R. J 
Shushan, N Y. 


~ REGISTERED 
YOUNG, 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 
MALE HELP WANTED. 
brakemen en >I 





A HUNDRED firemen and 
North American 
sar) Firemen, 
$20) monthly. 





$100, become engineers 
Brakemen, $75, become conductors and 
carn $150. Positions awaiting young men. State 
age. Send stamp. Name position preferred. 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Room Ul, 227 Monroe 
St, Brooklyn, N Y. 





FARM HAND WANTED—Must understand hand- 
ling team and farm work. Give age, nationality 
and reference in first letter, Wages $25 and board. 
BOX #4, Greensburg, Pa. 


SITU ATIONS WANTED—MEN. 


STRICTLY TEMP ERATE 3 MAN, &, single, No 
1 farm hand, wants position with Christian farmer, 
on good farm, near — and church; state wages 
paid. JOHN J. BACHMAN, Sugarloaf, Pa. 


ENERGETIC YOU NG} MAN wants work on 
farm; small salary; good references. EPSTEIN, 
Care Ritting, 272 East 7th St, New York 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Malf « Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lalaystte Street, - New Vork City 
FOR SALE—To close the estate of the lat Wil- 
liam I. Skinner, the home breeding farm of nearly 
#0 acres with stock and implements, one of the 
finest breeding and dairy farms in the Mohawk 


valley, the garden spot of the Empire state, Will 
be sold at auction on June 4, 1906, unless sooner 


























BARRED ROCKS (Bradley. Thom pson)—Eggs, $1 
15; % 100. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


may ISLAND REDS, Single and Rose Comb, 
13 caes | $l. M. 1, BUTTON, Gasport, NY. 


“% EGG EGGS $1. Choice White Roe ks exc tus ively. yz 
W. SMITH, Parksville, NY. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER ‘STOCK 











HIGHLY-BRED COLLIE puppies, Champion 
strains, FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. 


COLLIE PUPS—NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 


~ COLLIES—C, .s “BAILEY, Rock Creek, O. 








“MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


WARRINER’ 8 chain hanging stanchions are “jest 
ny writes Henderson Supplee of OConshohoc 
Send for Costes to WALLACE B. 
CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 





ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in use, 
comfortable, convenient and cheap. Write for book- 
let. Mfd by ROY BROTHERS, East Barnet, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RAISE BETTER CALVES at half the cost of 
milk. Wlatchford’s calf meal. At your dealer’s or 
ne CALF MEAL FACTORY, Wan- 
egan, tl. Pamphlet free. 


Some-Se are tore 
solder end 
Write for 
eltimore, 








ea # cans, labels, 
supplies for canned 
= ROBINSON can co, Deve 3 3. 





BUSHEL CRATES, 6 cents in the flat. A RTHUR 
FERRIS, Kadders, N Y. 








of at private sale. A chance of a life- 
time to secure a splendid property, For full par- 
ticulars adress H, A. SKINNER, Lock Box 222, 
Little Falls, N Y. 





FARM—202 acres, at thriving little town. Frame 
and brick dwelling, six rooms and basement, nice 
orchard, 100,000 feet saw timber. Good bam and 
other buildings. Watered by natural springs; 42 
miles from Richmond. Price 32/00. Smal) farms 
for sale. ‘Bargains. Cc. F. MANN, Maplewood, Va. 

THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, sesidencea, 
storea, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers, Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
LIPS & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
York. 


FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fila. 











~PARMS—HENRY EVANS, Goineys, Va 





A Duroc-Jersey Breeder 
Speaks. 


American Agriculturict. New York, 
N Y. Dear Sirs: From the two weeks 
adv I ran in your paper I sold all my 
surplus Duroc- Jerseys and could have 
sold more if I had had them. One of 
these pigs I shipped to the Philippine 
Islands. It will be in the crate nine 
weeks. YT am well pleased with your 
paper, and will be with you again in 
a few weeks.—[J. 8S. Pratt, Albion, 
N 
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FOR EMERGENGIES AT HOME 


And for the Stock on the Farm 
NOTHING EQUALS 


SLOANS 
LINIMENT 


The Creat Antiseptic 


Price, 25c., S50c. and $1.00. 


Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 
615 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 
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Make Your Own Light 


The Farrsanxs-MorszE Electric Light Outfit gives 
plenty of good light at a moderate cost. 
" Gas, Gasoline or Kerosene Engines for all purposes, 


Cut out complete advertisement and send to 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


Please send me Illustrated Catalogue No. C 597 


I may want 






from 2 h. p. up. 






Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 





Gasoline Engines. 










h. p. to run 











Street No 








State. 





















100 LBS, FENCE WIRE, $1.25 


wire aneete, No. tk 


Wire Shorts, No. 9 
91.60 per 100 Ibs.; No. 11 Galvs 
Wire, continuous ‘B. BL” 
100 ibs., $2.50; Pain’ Barb Wire, 
Ibs., 82; vanized Barb 





Sess toe anp-botpees ox purpose 
Wire re Malls, Size’ 5 pactee Dee mearo 


FENCE 


>= j— — 
Srhat is Horse High, Bull 
Sauuet Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 


><a SOLD DIRECT T0 YOU 


Atless than dealers’ price 
mand we pay the Freight. 
Our Catalogue tells how 

. Wire is made, how Wireis 
met galvanized,—why some is 
goodandsome bad. You 
8 should have this informa- 
tion. Write for Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
4Box 203 Muncie Indiana 






















cwiech necessary, 
over for snake and break or jump-spark. 
Water and dust-proof. Fully guaran- 


Morsincer Device Mra. Co. 
56 Main St,Pendleton,Ind, U.8.A. 





Poultry In, Stock Out 


Page Poultry Fence is so closely 
PAD woven thet poultry can't get out; 
high hea 


Page Wov 








Wire Fence Co., Box, 915 Adrian, Mich, | 








ont: i, complete with extra sti 


As good as sells for $25, more. 


Combination Top Bugey be 
sea. 


33 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehioles and harness have been sold 
direct from our factory to user for a third of 
acentury. We ship for examination and ap- 
proval and guarantee safe delivery. You 
are out nothing if not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price. We are the largest manu- 
facturers in the world selling to the con- 
sumer exclusively. We make 200 styles of 
Vehicles, 66 styles of Harness. Send for 
large free catalog. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., 
* Elkhart, Indiana. 
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RAS 


yetag Goneces ptvie Wagon, 
As good as sells for 625. more, 





Banner 
pag complete, 840. 
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Better Construction 
=| Of Advance Fence 


— om 7 a FO oe 
w A 


It takes longer | to weave, but when finished is 
s solid wire f 

The stay wite 1 is continuons, being woven in 
with the main top and bottom wires from one 


ends 








“| 








next. 
“there ore | no cut wires in it —no wrap 











ties to reelf. We mone 
don’t keep it. We pay the ies ioe ox 
Send for free fence book, I: Ba Oe oetal, 


ADVANCE FENCE CO., 6680 0id St., PEORIA, ILL. 









THE LATEST MARKETS 





| tax of 
| ers in order 


' General Markets. 


{From Page 640.) 
| demand from speculators on storage 
| account is still of generous volume. 
Fancy local eggs bring 21@21c p doz, 
westerns 18@18%c, southerns 15@ 
16%c, dirties 14@15c, checks 10@13c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

It is estimated that this will prove 
a profitable fruit shipping season to 
Cal growers; movement has _ just 
opened. Those in close touch with 
the situation say 7000 cars of green 
fruit and grapes will leave the state 
for points east of the Rocky moun- 
tains. 

Generally the fruit outlook through- 
out the principal apple and peach 
producing sections of the country was 
highly favorable up to and including 
the first week of May. Last week 
growers in many sections of the coun- 
try from the Miss river valley to N Y 
and N E were given quite a scare by 
low temperatures. In a few sections 
ice formed, and in parts of the Em- 
pire state there were several inches 
of snow. Full returns concerning ef- 
fect of the cold snap on fruit blossoms 
are not yet available. Later American 
Agriculturist will detail the situation 


and show.the extent of the damage, 
whether it be slight or serious. 
Fire late last week swept over a 


portion of bog lands in the towns of 
Plymouth and Carver, Mass, a report 


says: “Acres of cranberry bogs were 
burned over.’’ 
Last week Ga peach growers met 


and discussed plans for marketing, the 
706 crop. It was voted to impose a 
25c p._ 1000 trees on state grow- 
to defray expenses in the 
matter of securing better shipping fa- 
cilities, etc. 

Strawberry growers in N C have be- 
gun to experience trouble over re- 
frigerator car shortage. This is due 
partly to the fact that the crop has 
proved much heavier than anticipated. 

It is now claimed that Tex peach 
growers are assured a rate of $1.15 to 
the N Y market as compared with a 
former schedule of $1.34. If the new 
rate be secured, it will mean a dif- 
ference of only $15 p car in favor of 
Ga shippers, against a much heavier 
differential on the old schedule. 

At New York, offerings now in evi- 
dence from Md and middle Atlantic 
sections. The Carolina mevement will 
soon be over. Fancy berries command 
15@16e p qt, medium to good south- 
erns 8@1Ic. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, it is still a seller’s 
market. Arrivals running moderate 
to light; supplies hardly as large as 
traders had expected. Prime timothy 
commands $1 p 100 Ibs, clover mixed 
72% @7T5c, clover 65c, packing 45@50c, 
long rye straw 65c, wheat straw 45c, 

At. Boston, there is a tendency 
toward ipereasing supplies and this 
has slightly. unsettled the market on 
inferior quality stock. Choice tim- 
othy quoted as high as $18.50 p ton, 
clover mixed 13@14, clover 11@12, 
swale 9@10, rye straw 13@14, oat 8@ 
JW, 

Maple Sugar. 

At NeW York, demand lacks snap 
and vigor. Pail sugar sells at 8@10c 
p lb, fey a trifle higher. Syrup 75@90c 


Pp gal 
Mill Feetis. 

At New York, advices from the west 
indicate a slightly lower range of 
prices, but the situation here is char- 
acterized by general firmness. City 
bran moves at $23 p ton, middlings 23 
@25, red dog 26, screenings 17@18, cot- 
tonseed meal 31, linsede oil meal 32. 





Onions, 

Next week American Agriculturist 
will give a comprehensive account of 
the onion acreage outlook. Full re- 
ports regarding the new crop are now 
being received. 

At New York, new onions have been 
coming quite freely, and prices. in- 
clined to sag. Old onions inferior in 
quality; receipts of such are light and 
demand in accordance. Empire state 
reds and yellows sell down to 30@50c 

bag, new Bermudas $1.35@1.40 p 
es Tex 1.25@1.50. Egyptians 1.80@2 

bag, J2rsey shallots 75c@1 p 
100 behs, 
Potatoes. 

A report from Yakima Co, Wash, 

says a car of Wash potatoes was 


shipped last month to Honolulu. 71; 
result of the venture is awaited wr; 
expectancy. 

Advices from some O marke 
say that burlap is scarce this seas, 
and potato growers are compelled ;., 
pay stiff prices; 2% to 4-bu bags sold 
recently in wholesale lots at 7% @1», 

At New York, an uneventful trai, 
in progress. Domestic ’05 stock 
coming in excessive quantities, 
dealers say were it not for foreign 
bers still drifting here, the mar} 
would be in far better shape tha: 
present. The first half of last w. 
10,000 bags of Epropean potatoes a 
rived, selling at $1.85@2 p sk of 1). 
Ibs. A few Me tubers coming and 
bring 2.25 as top. York state ang 
western potatoes are little change, 
ranging 2.15@2.40 p 180. Ibs. 

Poultry. 

At New York, demand running {f 
but dressed stock has been comi 
more freely. In live poultry the 
quiry is principally for medium 
small fowls; heavy western sto 
somewhat neglected; old roosters slo 
Live broilers bring 25@32c p lb, fo 
14@14%c, young roosters 12@12 4c, « 
roosters 8%@9c, turkeys 12@121 
ducks 60@90c p pr, geese $1@1.60, | 
pigeons 30@40c. Dressed turkeys com 
mand 16@20c p lb, capons do, fowls 
@l4c, ducklings 16@18c, squabs 1.2 
3.75 p doz. 

Vegetables, 

Advices from Pickaway Co, O 
canners have contracted "06 toma 
at $7 p ton. In parts of Clay Co, 
tomato acreage this year is said t 
much heavier than usual. 

The movement of L I asparagus 
begun. It is claimed shipments 
the N Y market from that sect 
this year will be liberal. 

Heavy frosts last week are said 
have seriousiy damaged tomato pla 
in important canning sections of Mii 
This will mean much replanting 
is reported in some quarters that s 
is scarce. 

At New York, hothouse lett 
moves at 75c@$1.25 p doz, cauliflo 
$3@6, cukes $4@5 p bx, mushrooms °\) 
@7Tic p lb, tomatoes 10@20c, radishes 
$1.50@1.75 p 100 bchs, rhubarb $1.25 
@1.50. Turnips $1.50@2 p bbl, m 
80@60c- p doz bchs, cress $1@1.50 p 
100 behs, squash $2@3 p bx,. spinac! 
75c@$1 p bbl, string beans $2.50@2.50 
p bu, romaine $1@1.75 p bskt. P 
$1.50@2.50 p bu, peppers $2@2.25 
earrier, parsley $3@5 p 100 —., oO 
.$2@3 p carrier, lima beans $3 
cra, kohl-rabi $3@4 p 100 Ange in 
50@75c p bbl, horse-radish 
100 Ibs, egg plants $2@3.50 p bx, chi 
ory and escarol $4@5 p bbl, corn $1.51 
@2 p cs, celery $1.50@2:50, cabbag: 
$2.50@3 p cra or bbl, carrots $305 
Pp 100 bchs, beets $4@8, asparagus $3 
@4.50 p doz behs, sweet potatoes $24 
3.50 p bbl. 


oan 
ood 





Wool. 

The colanial wool auctions op: 
at London last week with a keen 
mand, and an advancing tendency 
prices. German buyers proved ac! 
bidders. In the western states flo 
masters are asking high prices 
wool, Boston prices hold steady, 
eastern fine unwashed wool selling 
24@25c p Ib; &% to % blood 31@34 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





At Chicago, increased receipts 
cattle tended to weaken the mar} 
With heavy supplies in sight, 
port buyers and eastern shippers \ 
in a more indepenhdepé-position. |! 
to good fat steers moved at $5.2 
5.60 p 100 Ibs, very Choice 6@1.1") 
plain to fair 4.25@4.60. 

A moderate improvement noted 
the market for bulls, yet this 
nothing to go into raptures over. F 
cy finished heifers sold. well, moving 
at $5@5.35, fair to good heifers °.-\) 


@4, fat cows 3.25@4.65. Bulls rang! 
2.50@4.30, veal calves 5.25@6, h¢« 
reugh calves 2.50@4, feeding steers 


3.75@5, stock steers 3.25@4.65. 
Generally the hog market pursued 
even course, fluctuations proving moi- 
erate. Good to choice packing swine 

moved at $6.25@6.60 pn 100 Ibs. 

Lamb prices sagged 10@20c, coarse 
rough stock bearing the -brunt of the 
loss. Spring lambs quoted at $7.) 
@9.50 p 100 Ibs, wooled lambs 7@7.°.. 
shorn lambs 6@6.50, good to prime 
clipped wethers 5.50@5.85, ewes 54 
5.50, .Weoks 3.25@4.75 
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Between the Blue 
and the Grey. 


Mary McCrae Culier. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 
Rev Kenneth Gordon is called from Indiana to 

side over @ church in Fairhaven, Ky, just pre- 
riows to the war. His parishioners were largely 
wealthy planters. He ts young and talented and 
enters into his work with enthusiasm. He finds 
the Henderson hame especially attractive, but will 
not allow himself to pecome one of the suitors for 
the hand of Jessie Henderson, having learned that 
there is 2 general understanding that she will some 
day become the bride of Howard Bentley, a former 
playmate and wealthy planter. He becomes jealous 
of Gordon and avers that the latter is not in sym- 
pathy with the south, Meanwhile national affairs 


reach a climax. Gordon is compelled to declare 
himself and is loyal to the Union. He is dis- 
missed from his church and accepts appointment 


as chaplain in Union army. Jessie Henderson meets 
him just before his departure. She refuses to have 
anything to do with him. Two years later, in the 


same place, she comes upon him, rough, unkempt 
aud wit 


h a sprained foot. 

CHAPTER VI. 

HAT shall I do?” she 
asked, forgetting all 
else save that every 
moment added to the 
danger of his discovery. 
She well knew what his 
fate would be if any 
confederate soldier 
should find him there. 

“Will you go through 
the orchard to Aunt Chloe’s cabin and 
tell her to send Jim to help me? Your 
negroes all know that I am here at 
Fairhaven, and they have been my 
faithful helpers all this time. Go 
quickly, if you are my friend.” 

“You may trust me,” she said, and 
vanished from his sight. 

A few minutes later, two negroes 
came to the assistance of the injured 
chaplain, and with all possible haste 
conveyed him through the sheltering 
orchard to his harbor of safety in Aunt 
Chloe’s cabin. 

Jessie was in a fever of anxiety and 
excitement all that day. Even the 
news from the front failed to attract 
more than a@ passing interest. Her 
thoughts were all centered in the lit- 
tle negro cabin where the chaplain 
and his treasure were concealed. What 
would her father say and do if he 
knew that a Union officer was hiding 
almost under his roof? Would Dick 
approve? And Howard? Was she 
right to keep silence when this man 
was sworn to do all he could against 
the cause dearest to her heart? Then 
she remembered his promise when he 
left her to go to the front: “If the 
fortunes of war ever throw my former 
friends into my care, you may rest as- 
sured that all I can lawfully do to as- 
sist them, shall be done.” Should she 
be less generous than he? 

The treasure he carried would be of 
incalculable assistance to the Confed- 
erate troops, since the depreciated 
currency of the Confederacy was far 
below the purchasing power of so 
much United States money. But could 
she rob the suffering women and chil- 
dren of her oWn community, even to 
assist the southern army? What was 
right? ‘What was just and true and 
kind? 

Her mind was tossed to and fro by 
such questions all day. She longed to 
go down to Aunt Chloe’s cabin to see 
this friend who had been absent so 
long, to learn more of his dangerous 
mission, of the adventures he had al- 
ready passed through, and of his 
plans and purposes, but several rea- 
sons held her back. First, she told 
herself that in the surprise at meeting 
him that morning, she had been more 
cordial than was consistent either with 
her haughty farewell, or with the dig- 
nity of maidenhood. She had been be- 





trayed inte revealing an interest in 
him beyond that of a mere ordinary 
friend. He had called her by her 
hame without title of any kind, he 


had held her hand and gazed into ‘her 
eyes as none but an accepted lover 
should do, and she had not resented 
it. What must he think of her? What 
would Dick say? And Howard? 
_ A second reason was, that perhaps 
ignorance on her part of his plans 
might be better for his safety in case 
his pursuers got too close upon his 
grail. It might be that questions would 
he asked that she would find it hard 
to evade if’ she were well-informed 
regarding his movements. Again, had 
she any right as a loyal southerner to 
take an interest in the secret mission 
of a Union officer, @r to be induced to 
aid tim in any way? Was not her 
mere silence’ a concession ‘greater 
than he ought to ask? 

And so doubts and fears tossed her 


_ EVENINGS 


all day, while her woman’s 
was pleading to be allowed to 


mind 
heart 
see him, to listen to his voice, to aid 
in securing his safety, and to help him 
in his mission to her own needy neigh- 


bors. No wonder that her brain 
reeled, and her head ached. No won- 
der that appetite deserted her, and 
that she wandered restlessly about 
the house all day, while every un- 
wonted sound caused her to start ner- 
vously. ' 

“Jessie, what is the matter with 
you to-day?” questioned her mother. 
“T never saw you so restless and ner- 
vous before. Are you ill?” 

“IT did not sleep well last night, and 
have had a nervous headache all day,” 
she answered truthfully. 

“Then go right down to Aunt Chioe’s 
cabin and have her rub your headache 
away. That has always been your 
remedy. Why did you not go to her 
this morning?” 

“T did not think about it,” answered 
the girl. 

“Go at once, then. 
ness makes me nervous,” 
Henderson. 

With such positive orders as these, 
Jessie yielded to her inclinations, and 
ere many minutes had passed, was en- 
gaged in earnest conversation with 
Kenneth Gordon, while faithful Aunt 
Chloe kept watch against any possible 
dangers from without. 

Her headache was forgotten, 
nervousness disappeared, as 
listened eagerly to his words. 

As she heard the young chaplain’s 
account of his adventures on the 
march and the battlefield, and of the 
work he had been permitted to do for 
sick, wounded. and dying men, both 
of the blue and gray, her heart 
thrilled with excitement, with pity and 
with sympathy. She realized that his 
had been a Divine mission, and that 
in the midst of the horrors of wicked 
war he had faithfully done the work 
of a follower of the Prince of Peace. 

“And you have carried no weapon?” 
she asked him. 

“No, not for a single hour.” 

“And you carry none now?” 

“No. What good would it do me? 
To use one here in the midst of Con- 
federate sympathizers, even in self- 
defense, would be but to hasten my 
own destruction. I am safer without 
it. Colonel Melville urged a brace of 
pistols upon me, before I left Atlanta, 
but I convinced him that it would be 
folly for me to take or to use them.” 

“But you had to come through such 
dangerous country to reach here,” 
she said. “Our forces are posted by 
thousands in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
i read in the papers that railroads 
hed been destroyed and bridges burned 
all the way from Nashville to Atlanta. 
How did you get through?” 

“The railroad had been temporarily 
repaired, and I came through on the 
first train north. A number of our 
men were coming this way, some for 
service in Tennessee, some on parole. 
For the greater part it was a rough 
crowd. The military life tends to bring 
out all the bad cualities of a man, and 
the camp soon destroys all refinement. 
But for the fact that I wore the same 
uniform, I would have been quite as 
safe with a trainload of Confederate 
soldiers. Any number of my compan- 
ions would not have hesitated to rob 
me and throw me from the trair if 
they had even dreamed of the amount 
of money which my old valise con- 
tained. 

“It was quite a problem how to guard 
my treasure and yet excite no suspic- 
ions. When the other’ boys threw their 
accoutrements down in a corner of 
the freight car in which we traveled, 
I must necessarily throw mine down 
too, and act as if I cared no more for 
it than they did for their baggage. My 
bundle of blankets and clothing was 
stolen, but my old valise lcoked so 
worthless that it was unmolested. You 
may be sure that I scarcely slept at all 
during the journey. The trip from 
Nashville to Louisville was made on 
top of a box car, and my last meal on 
the road consisted solely of raw ham.” 

“How dreadful!’ Jessie cried. “I 
am glad you are here where Aunt 
Chloe can give you something better 
to eat than that. Now tell me how 
you have managed to distribute so 
much of your money safely.” 

“In Louisville I exchanged my pri- 
vate soldier’s uniform for these 
clothes that I wear. My chaplain’s 
uniform, that I dared not wear, was 
stolen in my bundle of bedding. 

The money belonging to each sol- 
dier was sealed in a separate envelope, 
and full directions for finding his fam- 


Your restiess- 
said Mrs 


her 
she 


AT HOME 


ily written on the outside. Many 
members of our regiment came from 
southern Ohio and Indiana. It was 
comparatively easy to deliver the money 
belonging to these. 
remained in Indiana through the day, 
and crossed the river in a skiff at 
night, making my rounds as far as 
possible and recrossing the river be- 
fore daylight. Now the weather is too 
cold, and there is too much ice in the 


For some time I | 


river for a small boat to cross safely, | 
so I have had to remain on this side. | 


The colored people have all been my 
friends and have faithfully kept the 
secret of my presence here. In every 
case, the families whom I visit are 
charged to tell no one that money has 
been received, but some have failed 
to obey, and in consequence the Con- 
federates have learned that I am 
somewhere in the neighborhood. My 
work will be very difficult and danger- 
ous from now on.” , 

“But why did you come here? Do 
you not know that our family is heart 
and soul with the South? Did you 
not know that no Union soldier would 
be tolerated on my father’s premises? 
That only those loyal to the Confed- 
eracy could hope to receive shelter 
here?” she asked. He smiled as she 
spoke. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I knew all 
those things, and because of them I 
am here. Who would look for a Un- 
ion chaplain in Colonel Henderson’s 
home? Who would expect that I 
would hope or dare to seek shelter 
here? Will not every corner and cabin 
be searched before this place is even 
considered ?” 

“TI had thought that it would be 
possible for me to hide here for 
months without being discovered by 
any member of your family, but fate 
decreed otherwise. I can fully realize 
what the knowledge of my presence 
means to you, and what it costs you 
to insure my safety. The day may 
come when I can repay you for this 
great personal kindness.” 

“How is your wounded ankle?” she 
asked, hastily changing to a less em- 
barrassing subject. “All this time you 
have been suffering, and I have not 
even remembered to ask whether you 
needed help. You should have a phy- 
sician, but how could that be safely 
managed?” 

“I need none,” he replied. “It is 
merely a strain that requires absolute 
rest. Do you not know what a famous 
nurse old Aunt Chloe is? No one could 
be more tender and kind.” 

“Yes, I know. She was my nurse in 
babyhood, and is skilled in all or- 
dinary cases; but this foot of yours 
surely should have better care than 
she knows how to give. I have known 
such injuries to become serious. Be- 
sides, it will keep you in the midst of 
peril so much longer,” she said anx- 
fously. The solicitude in her voice 
and eyes was very sweet to him. 

“The ‘midst of peril’ is a very de- 
lightful place to me at this moment. 
Indeed, I would not care to exchange 
it for any place on earth,” he said ten- 
derly. 

. The blood flowed in waves to her 
face. “What would your commander 
say, if he could hear you speak so?” 

“He would say that in some respects 
I was a very sensible man,” he said in 
the same tone, and his eyes said even 
more than his voice. 

“And that I was far from being a 
sensible girl to remain here so long,” 
she added quickly. “Mamma will be 
coming down here to see what is the 
matter with me. She will imagine me 


dangerously ill if I do not’ return 
soon.” 

“But you will come again?” he 
asked. 


“If it is best. If it can be done 
safely. But if you need anything, if 
I can help you—personally, you know, 
you will send me word by Aunt 
Chloe?” 

“Yes.” 

He would not tell her how she had 
dwelt in his thoughts and his heart 
during all the time of his absence; of 
how he had longed for a sight of 
her or of how sweet her presence was 
to him, but in this stolen interview, 
each felt much of what the other was 
feeling. 

She stopped for a short conversa- 
tion with her old nurse, telling her 
how to obtain some things that she 
felt would be necessary for Gordon’s 
comfort, and bidding her to take the 
utmost care for his safety. Then she 
went away to begin an anxious vigil 
of her own. 


[To be continued.] , 
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The Man 
With the Job 


If you want to get 
above “jobs” and their 
enslaving deadness, we 
can open the door of a 
wide horizon for you, 
while you, at the same 
time, can earn more 
money than “jobs” pay 
by your joining the sales 
staff of Tue Lavrs 
Home Journat and Tue 
Saturpay Evenine Post. 

Don’t say “‘canvasser.” 
You are our salesman, 
and are respected as 
such. You represent a 
house of the highest 
class in the interest of a 
clean-cut and honorable 
proposition. The earn- 
ings are large, and the 
participations in the 
monthly and quarterly 
prizes really capital. 

We want you, if you 
are the man for us and 
we the house for you. 
We can help you if you 
will work with us. 
Write us and we'll take 
the matter up with you 
at once. 


643 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
1920-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














SAVE ONE-FOURTH YOUR OIL 


An old-fashioned oil can wastes over a fourth of 
your oll, no matter how careful you may be. It 
will slop over, you cannot judge when the lamp 
is properly filled, and itis dangerous. With 


THE DELPHOS CAN 


there is ahoctutely no leakage or waste. You 
can’t over-fill the lamp with it if you try, because 
after the lamp !s almost fullthe surplus oil returns 
to the can automatically, no matter how 
much yon pump. Itis the only can made 
that is positively safe. With it you can fill 
your lamps at night, in dark basements, any- 
where, without danger of explosion or fire, 


GLEAN-—SAFE—ECONOMIGAL 


Made of heavy zed 
fron, afr tight and Serene 
@ gust-proof cover. Nothing 
to Ret out of order, nothing to 
break. We warrant the pamp 
for four years and will give you 
@ new one ff it breaks or wears 
ou 


t. 
Most dealers sell the Delphos 
Ol) Can. 

If yours does not, send us his 
mame and we will tell yon 
where to get one. 


DELPHOS CAN CO. 
Dept. 54. DELPHOS, OHIO. 




















WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISE 


Always 


adv. in 





































































































paper for youat 
wholesale prices 


Bright, beautiful, artistic pat- 
terns and plenty of them to choose 


















from—cheaper by far than you 
can buy paper right at home. 

We ship direct from the mills 
at wholesale prices, and show you 
how easily you can paper any room 
yourself. This saves you dealer’s 
profits and the big cost of putting 
the paper on. 

Write for our book which gives 
plain, agen directions for paper- 
ing. Ask also for samples, 


Penn Wall-Paper Mills, 


Dept. B, Philadelphia. 














“A Kalamazoo- 


Direct to You” 


You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 
factory at lowest 
factory prices. 
Moreover, you 
get a stove or 
range not excel- 
led by any in the 
world, © guar- 
antee quality Ay er a 
$20,000 bank bo: 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 
and We Pay the Freight. 
If you do not find the Kalamazoo eract- 
ly as represented, the triat does not 
cost you a cent. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate. 
Send Postal for Catalog No. 100, 


All Kalamazoos are shipped prompt. 
&, blacked, polished and 


























ready Jor use. 





$100,000 offered for one in- 

ention; $8,500 for another. 

Book® ‘How to Obtain a Patent” and 

at to Invent” sent free. Send 

ae sketch for free report as to 

patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 


Chandiee & Chandlee, Patent Amorneye, 
977 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 









FOR INFORMATION: 


As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Boll 
and Climate in Virginia” North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida and along the 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, cultural 
and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida, 


A Book of Verses 
Underneath the Bough 
Helps to keep the poly girls interested 





and contented on 
the farm. A few books of standard fiction, history, 
travel, poetry, etc., 20 well as the technical rural beoks, tha: 
tell how to make the farm more profitable, ought to be in 


eheretuadt beeen Write « postal for our completo 
ORANGE JUOD COMPANY 459 I nfayette St-ect, 
‘ork. aes Bldg., Chicago. 8)... eld, Mass. 


of 
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The Ladies’ Aid Society. 


MARGARET BROOKS. 








“We've put a fine additiom to the good old 
church at home; 
It’s just the latest kilter with a gal- 


lery and dome. 
It seats a thousand people—finest church 
in all the town! 
And when ‘twas dedicated, why we 


planked ten thousand down! 

That is, we paid five thousand—every 
deacon did his best— 
And the Ladies’ Aid society, 

ised all the rest. 


it prom- 


f 
“We've got anorganinthe church—very 


finest in the land; 
It’s got a thousand pipes or more; 
its melody is grand! 


And when we sit on cushioned pews and 
hear the master play, 
It carries us to realms of bliss, 
numbered miles away, 
It cost a cool three thousand, and it’s 
stood the hardest test; 
We'll pay a thousand on it—the Lad- 
ies’ Aid the rest. 


une 


“They'll give a hundred sociables, can- 
tatas, too, and teas. 

They’ll bake a thousand angel cakes, 
and tons of cream they'll freeze. 
They'll beg and scrape and toil and 
work for seven years or more, 
And then they'll start ali o’er again 

for a carpet for the floor. 


No, it isn’t just like digging out the 
money from your vest, 

When the Ladies’ Aid gets busy and 
says, ‘We'll pay the rest.’ 


“Of course we’re proud of our big church 
from Ae up to spire; 
Tt is the darling of our the 
crown of our desire! 
But when I see the sisters work to raise 
the cash that lacks, 
I sometimes feel the church,is built 
on women’s tired backs. 

And I sometimes can’t help thinking, 
when we reach the regions best, 
The men will get the toil and work, 

and the Ladies’ Aid the rest.’ 


— 


Good Ventilation Device. 


M. F. 


dull 


eyes, 





To avoid the headaches and 


depression caused by sleeping in 
rooms tightly closed because of 
stormy, blustering weather, I use a 


simple device to secure ventilation and 
at the same time avoid dangerous 
draughts and drifting snows. I had 
made a frame that would just fit into 
the window frame, and as deep as 
desired. An old or unused window 
screen frame would do, wire and all. 
To this I tacked tightly drawn mus- 
lin of rather loose weave, using brass- 
headed tacks so that the muslin will 
not get rusted. This is removed oc- 
ecasionally and washed. Instead of 
tne tacks loops of tape might be put 
on the corners and one on the mid- 
dle of each side, to be slipped over 
tacks driven into a frame. 

Formerly, during all especially 
stormy periods, when the windows 
were closed all night, I was without 
fail awakened in the middle of the 
night by a stifling sensation caused by 
the closeness of the room and poor 
air, to remain awake an hour or so. 
If this weather lasted any length of 
time it unfailingly ended in a bad 
cold, Since using it we lose no sleep, 


awake refreshed, suffer no dull or 
catarrhal headaches, and feel better 
in general. 
——____ > ——————— 
A lie’s a sorry enough defence, 
For it’s ever a tottering, wobbling 
fence 


That needs a picket and needs a nail, 
And after all in the end will fail. 
L. M 





Men of an extraordinary success, 
in their honest moments, have always 
sung, “Not unto us, not unto us,”-—- 
[Emerson. 





Wealth is not an end to strive for, 
but an opportunity; not the climax of 
@ man’s career, but the beginning.— 
tO. S. Marden. 











NO REST FOR THE WEARY. 


Tramp: “I'll sit down here and 
rest.” But the yellow jackets thought 





differefitly. 


OF DOORS 


Insect Deceivers. 


ALBERTA FIELD. 


“All the world’s a stage” wrote 
Shakespeare, although probably he 
did not include “bugdom”’ in his cate- 
gory. If, however, all insects are not 
actual stage players, some of them, 


at least, were created with, or have 








ANOTIIER DECEIVER—THE COMMA 

TERFLY. 
developed various deceptive tricks in 
the matter of devices to catch and 
devices to avoid being caught that 
should place them on the “boards” 
as marvels of mimetic performers. 

Particularly interesting are those 
individuals or species who possess 
certain forms and colorations that so 
exactly copy objects with which they 
commonly associate, that they are 
able to deceive even the most cautious 
and critical of their enemies. Of 
course all this deceptive mimicry is to 
serve ends; one masquerades to save 
its neck, another to allure its prey; 
both good and sufficient reasons, from 
the average standpoint. Life is large- 
ly made up of eaters and eaten, hence 
the necessity arises for all sorts of 
ingenious contrivances to accomplish 
the desired purpose. 

The stock illustration of deceptive 
coloration as well as form, is the leaf 
butterfly from India. The undersides 
of this gay deceiver’s wings, both in 
shape and shade are so exactly like 
a dead or faded leaf it is almost im- 
possible to tell which from ’t’other. 
Even a midrib and small veins are 
outlined in a darker_color. But it will 
not answer a butterfly’s purpose to al- 
ways wear plain clothes, for sexual 
attraction is an important element in 
insect economics, so when this Hast 
Indian opens his wide wings for flight, 
he discloses to admiring eyes the 
gorgeous purple, brown and gold col- 
oring of the handsome shawls of his 
native land. When he is pursued, all 


BUT- 





INDIAN LEAF BUTTERFLY. 
he has to do is to hie him to a twig, 


fold his wings, and there he is, or 
rather isn’t—a mysterious disappear- 
ance—and only a dead leaf in sight. 
Like a good many others, I have 
given a foreigner precedence, when 
all the time we have a little butterfly 
“all our very own” who is no slouch 
in the art of mimicry. Though much 
smaller than its jungle relative, our 
pretty comma butterfly is an adept at 
masquerading as a dead leaf. Its 
under wing surfaces are-marked and 
shaded like brown foliage. He is an 
artful chap as well, for he usually 
takes the precaution to alight on a 
stem head downward, or else imme- 
diately swings around into that posi- 
tion, possibly conscious that when up- 
side down, he resembles in form as 
well as color, a ragged, brown leaf. 
When in pursuit of this small game, 
a bird must sometimes be astounded 
at the sudden and mysterious disap+ 
pearance of its prey. I can sympa- 


¢ 





thize with his chagrin, for I’y, 
Many a comma play me the 

shabby trick. After following o 

these fellows over hill and Pe > 
have had him alight within a few fo. 
of me among dead blackberry jea\ ves, 
and, before I could get close enyug; 
to inspect him, he had closeg his 
wings and swung head down, a: 


had 





the life of me, I could not tel) whiien 
was leaf and which butterfly. 1) th, 
while the sly chap had a few doza 
of his 34,710 eyes on me, for when 1 
came within catching distance  ,, 
“dried leaf” took to his hee! a 


rather, wings, for parts unknown, ang 
I and the bird were bewildered 

Less attractive but as_ interes. 
ingly mimetic are various cater) 
A species of Geometrid, comn 
known as a “measure worm,” when 
scents danger clings to a twig with it, 
last pair of feet and assumes the at. 
titude of a broken twig. It thrusts 
out its body at right angles with jt, 
support and remains rigid and stig 
like a branch, until it thinks itsels 
safe. Some of the brownish ‘measur; 
worms” have round markings like leat 
scars, and many is the unsightly twig 
I have tried to break off, only to haye 
it wriggle out of my grasp and “loop 
away for its life. Nearly all of the 
large caterpillars of the hawk ths 
are mimetic. On account of their size 
as well as bright green color, the 
would be very conspicuous were the: 
not generally marked with purple- 
edged, white stripes which give then 
@ resemblance to the lights and shad- 
ows of color thrown by the leaves of 
their food plants. 


Never Mind the Bugs. 


J. A. EDGERTON, 


Our good friends, the 
convention 














homeopaths, i 


Have solemly pondered and ge] 
resolved 
From all sorts of kissing to 
abstention 


Because of the germs in th« 


involved. 


The full lips, as red and as ri; sa 
cherry, 
We poor men the bliss of thei 
must forego, 
Because osculation is unsanita 


The doctors have said and the doc- 
tors should know. 


No more at the tryst we'll rec: 
fond greeting 
That sent us straight up 
wings of delight! 
No more may we taste of the : 
so fleeting 
Behind. the hall door, as we 
good-night! 


However auspicious may be th i- 
sion, 
However invitingly coy lip 
pout, 


The doctors have 
sultation 
And they have decreed we must cut 


held a profou 


it all out. 
And yet, in despite of these 
censorious, 
With all of the horrors they hold up 
to view, 


I cannot help thinking that it yuld 
be glorious 
To die in so worthy a cause. Now 
can you? 
We’re bound to go sometime. 
ing else kills us, 
The doctors will get us wit! 
trums and drugs. 
Then, here’s to the kiss! 
microbes it fills us, 
At least, we'll die happy, so don’t 
mind the bugs! 


ae 


To Drill Glass, make a solution of 
1 6% gum camphor, 1% ozs spirits of 
turpentine and 83 drachms ether 
Keep the end of the drill wet with this 
solution. The sharp corner of a fresh- 
ly broken point of a file is one of the 
best drilling tools for this purpose.— 
{ Exchange. 


If noth- 


though with 








is the name of the 


puz-# 


The harebell 
common flower suggested in the 
zle picture of last week. s 
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ket this 5‘1900*. Gravity 
Washing Machine; do 


your Washing Free. 
An unseen wer, Tealled | Gravity, helps run this 
washing m 


achine, 
By farnessin this power, we make it work for 
ou. You 6 e@ washer by hand, then Gravity- 
sewer takes hold and does the hardest part. 

And it makes this machine turn almost as easy as 
a bicycle wheel does. _ 
sooty you know, is what makes a stone roll 

i. 
Gorrie machine has just been invented and we call 
itthe ‘1900’ Gravity Washer. 

There are slate on the inside bottom of the tun. 

These slats act as paddies, to swing the water in 
fhe same direction you revolve the tub. 

You throw the soiled clothes into the tub first. 
Pea 7 throw enough water over the clothes to 

oat them. 

Next you putthe heavy wooden cover on top of the 
clothes to anchor them,and to press them down. 

This cover has slate on its lower side to grip the 
dothes and hold them from turning around when 
the tub turne, 

Now we are all ready for quick and easy washing. 

You grasp the upright handle on the side of the 
tuband, with it, you revolve the tub one-third way 
round, then gravity pulls it the other way round. 

The machine must have a little help from you, at 
every swing, but Gravity-power does pr all 
the hard work. 

You can sit in a rocking chair and do all that the 
washer requires of you, A child can run it easily 
tull of clothes. = r 

When you revolve the tub the clothes don’t move. 

But the water moves like a mill race through the 

clothes. 
The paddies on the tub bottom drive the soapy 
water THROUGH and through the clothes at every 
ewing ofthe tub. Back and forth, in and outofevery 
fold, and through every mesh in the cloth, the hot 
soapy water runs like a torrent. This is how it carries 
away all the dirt from the clothes, in from six to ten 
minutes by the clock. 

t drives the dirt out through the meshes of the 
fabrics WITHOUT ANY RUBBING, —without any 
WEAR and TEAR from the washboard. 

It will wash the finest lace fabric without breaking 
athread, or a button, and it will wash a heavy, dusty 
carpet with equal ease and rapidity, Fifteen to 
twenty garments, or five large -6 can 
Washed at one time with this 1900 ‘‘Gravity’’ Washer. 

A child can do thie in six to twenty minutes better 
than og! able washer-woman could do the same 
elothes in TWICE the time, with three times the 
Wear and tear from the washboard. 

. + 


. 

This is what we SAY, now how do we it? 

We send any reliable person our 1900 ‘‘Gravity** 
Washer free of charge, ona fcll month's trial, and 
we even pay the freight out of our own pockets. 
oa os deposit is asked, no notes, no contract, 

rity. 

You may use the washer four weeke at our ex- 
pense. If you find it won’t wash as many clothes in 

UR hours as you can wash by hand in EIGHT 
aT send it back to the railway station,— 

But, if, from a month’s actual use, you are con- 
Vineed it saves HALF the time in washing, does the 
Work better, and does it twice us easily as it could be 
done by hand, you keep the machine. 

Then you mail us50 cents a week till it is for. 

Remember that 50 cents is partof what be ma- 
ching saves you every week On your Own, OF OD & 
Washer-woman’s labor, We intend that the 1900 
Pe a Washer shall pay for itself and thus cost 

nothing, aa aiid 

You don’t risk a cent from first to last, and you 
don’t buy it until you have hada full month’s 

We have sold approaching half a million ‘‘1900” 
Washers on a month’ s free trial and the only trouble 
We’ ve had has been to keep up with our orders. 

Could we afford to pay freight on thousands of 


ese machines every month, if we did not positively 
KNOW they would do all we claim for them? Can 


{00 afford to be without a machine that will do your 

Washing in HALF THE TIME, with half the wear 

and tear of the washboard, when you can have that 

machines for a month’s free trial, and let it PAY FOR 

ae SELF? This offer may be withdrawn at any time 
overcrowds our factory, 

Write us TODAY, white the offer is still open, and 

le you think of it. Zhe postage stamp is all ae 

R ite me personally on this offer, z.: 

R. F. Bieber. General Manager of ‘1900 Washer 

Me oncoer Henry St, inghamtom* -N,; ¥-. 

e St, ° 


OF 855 ‘oronto, Canada. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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A Word for the Mother-in-law. 


ACHSAH SAWYEB. 





Dear Host: Most of the replies to J. 
M. T. express great sympathy for the 
poor young wife who is to be thrown 
into the company of that dreadful be- 
ing, a husband’s mother. The young 
woman probably knew that her hus- 
band had a mother, and if the mother 
is dependent on the son, the wife knew 
that, too. If the situation is going to 
be so intolerable, why go there? The 
mother’s chances of unhappiness in 
such a relation are quite as great as 
those of the wife and judging from 
what I have seen, far more so. 

Many a young woman is extremely 
sweet before marriage to the mother 
of her lover, only to treat her after- 
ward with derisive smiles and re- 
marks, contempt for all her ways, and 
if she is dependent, with downright 
disregard for her needs. Certainly, 
every man has a right to choose his 
own wife, but choosing his mother’s 
daughter is another matter, and many 
a mother who has devoted the best 
years of her life to her son, knows that 
her labor and sacrifice are as naught 
when she becomes acquainted with 
his choice for a wife. Well for her if 
she has the grace to keep silent and 
bear her cross alone. 

Why should a mother give up all 
her ways of doing things and change 
all, her mode of life because her son 
has married? Why do so many young 
wives consider it their first duty to 
make over “the old woman?” If it is 
true that every woman has a right to 
live her own life, why has not the 
mother just as good a right to con- 
tinue to live hers as the young woman 
who has practically thrust herself into 
her life. 

Even with the best intentions there 
will be lonely hours and a feeling of 
isolation, a knowledge of being set 
aside, which cannot be helped, but 
which will be hard to bear. I, too, 
hope that J. M. T. will be able to 
provide separate homes for his mother 
and his wife, for the sake of his 
mother. And if he lives in the same 
town with his mother I hope he will 
occasionally drop around to see her, 
which is not always the case with a 
married son. 

My husband’s mother was a woman 
of rare character, who took into her 
household not only the wives of her 
three sons and the husbands of her 
two daughters, but the mother of one 
son-in-law, an energetic old lady, who 
was passed around from son to son 
and who made her home for a long 
time in this household because it was 
more congenial to her than the homes 
of the sons who kept house by them- 
selves, and because the wives of those 
sons preferred to have her elsewhere. 
Who was I, or the wives of the other 
sons that we should ask that mother 
to step aside? As time went on we 
all kept house, but not for worlds 
would I have on my conscience the 
burden of treating my husband’s 
mother as. I have known mothers-in- 
law to be treated. 


Advice to Young Mothers. 


AUNT JERUSHA, 








Nan Nan: I think it wise for you 
to wean your little one this month. 
Try adding one-third barley water to 
two-thirds cow’s milk. If baby does 
not like this, some one of the many 
excellent kinds of infants’ food on the 
market may be best. Samples of these 
may be obtained and a kind that 
seems adapted to the child given a 
thorough trial. Light broths may al- 
so be given. Do not give solid food 
until the child is at least 18 months 
old. 

Sugar should never be added to a 
young child’s food or drink. as it is 
almost. sure to cause fermentation, 





producing flatulency and colic. Plenty 
of pure water is most essential to a 
child’s health. Nursing the second 
summer often adds to, instead of de- 
creasing, the dangers of the heated 
terms, as the natural food may be de- 
ficient in quality, if not in quantity. 

Do not make the mistake of feed- 
ing your little one various kinds of 
food, suited to older chidren, because 
she is robust and strong. It is far 
easier to keep children well than to 
get them well after digestion is im- 
paired by experimenting with unsuit- 
able diet. The following simple foods 
may be easily prepared and are very 
nourishing : ° 

Flour balls: Tie % pt whole wheat 
or common white flour in a piece of 
cheesecloth, making a hard, compact 
ball. Put this into a kettle of boiling 
water and boil continuously for seven 
or eight hours. (Several of these balls 
may be cooked at a time, using only 
half a pint of flour in each). Take 
out, remove the cloth and peel off the 
wet portion of the flour. Grate the 
ball and dry it in the oven, being 
very careful not to burn it, and when 
cool place in a glass jar for keeping 
Make this into gruel with water and 
thin with milk. This is good for any 
child, especially if suffering with 
diarrhea. 

Barley water is made by washing 2 
ozs pearl barley, scalding and washing 
again, then covering with 2 qts cold 
water and cooking slowly until re- 
duced one-half; strain and cool. This 
added to milk enables a child to di- 
gest it more easily. 

OS 


My Service. 


ETHELYN DYER. 





What can I do for the Master 
Who has done so much for me? 
Over and over I pondered, 
What can I do tor Thee? 
For some great work I was longing, 
Something grand and high, 
But only small things were my service 
While the busy days flew by. 
A little hand pulled my apron, 
The glance, so pure and mild, 
The loving eyes of my Savior, 
Looked out from the face of my 
child. 
To care for the soul God gave me— 
To keep it pure and white, 
To bring it at last, all stainless, 
Before God’s throne of light, 
What grander work for my Savior? 
I thought, with a thrill of bliss, 
And I loosened the clinging fingers 
And clasped her close with a kiss. 


-— 
> 


What’s in a Shoe?—A woman one 
time came to me with a natty pair of 
low shoes, narrow pointed, the acme 
of style. “See what a bargain I have 
got,” she cried. “I found them at a 
bargain sale in town and I only paid 
$1.25 for them.” I looked at the shoes. 
I asked her just where she got them. 
She said they were on a table with 
others marked down from $2.25. I 
handed them back to her. “Do you 
know what they cost the dealer,” said 
I? She confessed her ignorance. 
“Probably $1,” was my response, “and 
that extra quarter was al] he expected 
to make on those shoes. Instead of a 
bargain you have bought a cheap pair 
of shoes thrown into that sale to make 
money.” Since. that time she has 
been very shy of bargain sales. Now 
she buys direct from the manufacturer 
and knows exactly what she is getting 
and for every penny she pays, she 
gets a penny’s value. It is a surprise 
to me that more people do not do tnis 
thing.—[Waldo. 








Sorely Perplexed: Put your wn- 
controllable daughter with some good 
family and let her work for her own 
maintenance. See if she will not ap- 
preciate home and mother then.—[A. 
B. W., N ¥ 
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TRANSFORMATIONS 


Curious Results When Coffee Drinking is 
Abandonad. 


645 


It°is almost as hard for an old *ecof- 
fee toper to quit the use of coffee as 
it is for a whiskey or tobacco fiend 
to break off, except that the coffee user 
can quit coffee and take up Postum 
Food Coffee without any feeling of a 
loss of the morning beverage, for 
when Postum is well boiled and served 
with cream, it is really better in point 
of flavor than most of the coffee 
served nowadays, and to the taste of 
the connoisseur it is like the flavor of 
fine Java. 

A great transformation takes place 
in the body within ten days or two 
weeks after coffee is left off and Post- 
um Food Coffee used, for the reason 
that the poison to the nerves has been 
discontinued and in its place is taken 
@ liquid that contains the most power- 
ful elements of nourishment. 

It is easy to make this test and 
prove these statements by changing 
from coffee to Postum Food Coffee. 


“There’s a reason.” we. 











(DUE RESPECT FOR 


OUR DEPARTED LOVED ONES DENANDS NOT OFLY 
ARTISTIC, but 
ENDURING MEMORIALS 
WHITE BRONZE be the best Material 
on the market to-day for the pur 
Bere. White Bronce won both the 
LD end SILVER MEDALS at the 
Universal Exposition, 8t. Louis, 
1904. If interested, write at once, 


giving epproximate sam you can 
spend, and we will send a variety of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 
















with prices, ete. No obligation to 
buy. We deal direct, and deliver 
every Where. 


cy” AGENTS WANTED ._43 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 
, Cherry Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 














€ Bt any price until you 
talo 


: our cal 

illustrating and describing every 

cycle, and have le; our unheard 
Prices and marvelous new offers. 


fs all it will cost 

you to write a 

postal and ela ne, will be sent you 
ill get valuable information. eS 

w muc. 

Tnns @. write it be th 

TIRES. patter: rakes, ay < iagaoe ” 

Dept. H. 7 Chieage 
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TERRIBLE SCALP HUMOR 


Badly Affected With Sores and Crustse— 
Extended Down Behind the Ears— 
Another Cure by Cuticura. 











“About ten years ago my scalp be- 
came badly affected with sore and 
itching humors, crusts, etc, and ex- 
tended down behind the ears. My hair 
came out in places, also. I was great- 
ly troubled; understood it was eczema. 
Tried various remedies, so called, 
without effect. Saw your Cuticura ad- 
vertisement, and got the Cuticura 
Remedies at once. Applicd them as 
to directions, etc, and after two weeks, 
I think, of use, was clear as a whistle. 
I have to state also that late last fall, 
October and November, 1904, I was 
suddenly afflicted with a bad eruption, 
painful and itching pustules over the 
lower part of the body. I suffered 
dreadfully. In two months, under the 
skillful treatment of my doctor, con- 
joined with Cuticura Soap and Cuti- 
cura Ointment, I found myself cured. 
H. M. F. Weiss, Rosemond, Christian 
Co, Til, Aug 31, 1905.” 


T T 48-page book free, 
PA EN Ts bi wat —— 
. T. FIZ . Pe ashingtoa.D. 

$8 Paid ri nyt Scorcher 


“WHAT SHALL I SAY?” 


Is a question that somet prevents one from writing te 
on olvestion, when oes's eam is not quite msde up. t 
Sree ebay Oy nate <i nts Your ear ta ton om 
liable 4. A” 8 Gean"ihe rest "will elmost write theeld 
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EDDYSTONE 





Simpson - Eddystone 


‘Shepherd Plaids 


Dainty checks that make bright, beauti- 
ful Spring and Summer dresses. 
i! standard of quality. Permanent, fadeless 


The 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Shepherd Plaids. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS the Edaystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 




































































BRIDE’S 
PRIMER 


: The drawings, by FP. Strothmann, 

are printed in colors and much en- 
la from the original size in the 
ma 


gazine. 

Dimensions of the book page, 9 
12inches. The text, by Thornton W. 
Bar~_ss, Soggpemenset with a 
charming ta‘k te Brides by Tom Mas- 
son, of Life. 

It would make « jolly gift for 5 bride —any bride 


letrott £% 
One of the most novel and original 





it Free Press. 
ublications of 





the year. Every Evening, Wilmington, Del. 
It is a large, elaborate, extravagant work, with mag- 
nifleent strat ins wisdom 


6 am “pittsb Dispatch 
as as Tun. sou cn. 
The work is one of the most interesting that hac been 

wssued inmanyeaday. San Francisco Chronicle, 
It is not only a very amusing bute very im book 
No bride should be without it. ‘W. ¥. Globe 


———- 
— 


Price, bound in paper boards - - $1.50 
Price, edition de luxe, cloth cover ‘ 
in four colorsand gold - - $2.50 
Address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Selling Agents; - - 489 Lafayette St., N.Y. 


























TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


Clovers and How to Grow Them 


BY THOMAS SHAW, This is the first book 
published which treats on the growth, cultiva- 
tion and treatment of clovers as applicable to 
all parts of the United States and Canada, and 
which takes up the entire subject-in a syste- 
matic way and consecutive sequence, The im- 
portance of clover in the economy of the farm 
is so great that an exhaustive work on this 
subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by students 





es in agriculture as well as by all who are inter- 
ested in the tilling of the soil. Mlustrated. 
5x8 inches. 337 pages. Cloth, net............ $1.00 


Profitable Dairying 


BY C. L. PECK. A practical guide to suc- 
cessful dairy management. The treatment of 
the entire subject is thoroughly practical, being 
fe Principally a description of the methods prac- 
: ticed by the author. A specially valuable part 
of this book consists of a minute desgription 
of the far-famed model dairy farm of Rev J. D. 
Detrich, near Philadelphia, Pa. On this farm 
of 15 acres, which 20 years ago could not main- 
tain one horse and two cows, there are now kept 
27 dairy cattle, in addition to two horses, All 
the roughage, litter, bedding, eto, necessary for 
these animals are gtown on these 15 acres, more 
than most farmers could accomplish on one 
hundred acres, Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 200 
ee See, PVP asia cnedess vacvadicdcces $0.75 


Diseases of Swine 


BY DR R. A. ORAIG, professor of veterinary 
medicine at the Purdue University, A concise, 
practical and popular guide to the prevention 
and treatment of the diseases of swine. With 
the discussions on each disease are given its 
causes, symptoms, treatment and means of pre- 
vention, Every part of the book impresses the 
reader with the fact that its writer is thoroughly 
and practically familiar with all the details 
upon which he treats. All technical and strictly 
scientific terms are avoided, so far as feasible, 
thus making the work at once available to the 
practical stock raiser as well as to the teacher 
and students, 5x7 inches. 190 
pages. Cloth 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


439-441 LAFAYETTE STRERT, 
NEW YORK, N Y. 
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See OUR GUARANTER of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 















W.L. DoucLas 

$3:2°& *3:°°° SHOES ih 

W.L. Douglas $4.00 Ciit Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS MAKES & SELLS MORE 
MEWN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 
$10 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
f) disprove this statement. 

If I could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite 
care with which every. pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why W. L. Poumise $3.50 shoes 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape, 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greater 
intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. 

W. L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for 
Men, $2.50, $2.00, Boys’ School 
Dress $2.50, $2,31.75,31.80 
CAUTION .— Insist upon having W.L.Doug- 

las shoes. Take no substitute. None genuine 

without his name and price stamped on bottom, 

Fast Color Eyelets used ; they will not wear brasey. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog. 

W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. N, Brockton, Mass. 


Piano a Month 
FREE 


We will ship this 
piano to any re- 
sponsible person 
for 30 days’ trial, 








| test, and comparison with any other piano 


at any price. If it pleases you, buy it; 
if not, the trial costs you nothing, This 
iano is a beautiful instrument, cased in 

nest oak, walnut or mahogany, and its 
design and finish are duplicated in few 
$600 pianos. Tone is superb, action the 
finest French repeating, 7 1-3 octaves, 
Our price is $165 cash. Can be bought 
by small monthly payments. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 

No piano for less money can be safely 
guaranteed for solong atime. We have 
been ee for forty years, and our 
guarantee of quality goes with every piano, 

Your old piano or organ taken in exe 
change at a liberal allowance. 

We sell this piano at a wholesale price 
—because direct from our factory. 

Ask your Bank about our responsibility. 

Write for illustrated piano book. It 
explains how we eliminate all risk from 
piano-buying by mail. 

C. J. HEPPE & SON, 

6th and Thompson 8ts., Philadeiphia, Pa 


_-OUR YOUNG FOLKS 








‘ Seven Brave Chicks. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


“It’s a queer looking thing,” said 
the first little chick, and he .bent his 
right eye down to look at it. 

“Go away’! said the second, “go 
right off.from here,” and the downy 
head wobbled and shook at it. 

“T would make it run quick,”’ said 
the third little chick, “if my mother 
would give me a chance at it.” 

“Tt’s only a worm,” said the fourth 
little chick, .as he cast a disdainful, 
proud glance at it. 

“Tt doesn’t scare me,” said the fifth 
little chick, “though I don’t like the 
shining small eyes of it.” 

“And I don’t like its tongue,” said 
the sixth little chick, ‘but I’m not 
afraid of the size of it.’ 

“T could swallow-_it whole,” said 
the seventh small chick, “and leave 
not a single bright scale of it.” 

And then the long milk snake slid 
off in the grass, and all of them 
pecked at the tail of it. 


The Growth of the Grain Club. 


The contest between the clubs for 
the largest memberships by May 15 
has become quite lively between those 
at the top of the list, and as this issue 
goes to press the last reports are 
coming in. Full announcement of the 
winners will be made next week. The 
end of this contest should not in- 
fluence you to stop working for more 
new members. The largest prizes are 
yet to be won and everyone will win 
something. 

This movement among the boys and 
girls to grow grains, become little 
farmers, is destined to become one of 
the great movements of the century 
in farm life. Every boy and girl 
should have a part in this. Soon each 
rural school will have its garden for 
fruits, vegetables and grains. If you 
begin now and get some experience it 
will benefit you later on. 


The Power That Ran the Separator, 


EK. A. 











The man who came to set up the en- 
giae that we recently bought told this 
story: He was staying at a farm 
house over night and in the morning 
the first sound that greeted Ifis ears 
was the familiar hum of a separator 
in motion. 

“Your machine is run by an en- 
gine, I believe you said? What do 


you usé for power?” he questioned a 
few minutes later as he joined his 
hostess in the kitchen. 

“Come and see,” she laughingly re- 
plied. 

He followed her to the barn and 
much was his surprise when he saw 
the motive power. s 

“You see,” she explained, “it » was 
intended as a dog power engine and 
we used it as such until old Don had 
one of-his fore feet hurt awhile ago, so 
that for awhile he was unable to help 
us. As as experiment my husband put 
two of the children in. There are 
nine of them in the family and all ex- 
cept Baby Lucy take their turn at it 
now. They think it is great sport and 
the exercise does them no harm.” 

The experiment, although unusual, 


| had indeed proved a success. 


=> 


“Ts Casey workin’ here?” asked 
Finnegan, entering the quarry shortly 
afier a blast. 

“He was but he just went away,” 





| replied Flanigan, the foreman. 





“Are ye expictin’ him back?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Anyway, they 
do say, Whativer goes up musht come 
down.”—[Philadelphia Press. 





“What is home without a mother?” 
Just a house devoid of joy. 
Want a motto?—here’s another; 
“What’s a farm without a boy?” 
—[L. M. 


A man who has made good doesn’t 
have to blow his own horn. 





Biography. 


PHILIP 8B. STRONG. 





He served the right from youth to age 
In every station his to fill, 
Unmoved, whatever might engay 
To sway his will. 


Did friends surround him or forsake» 
Was loss his lot or gain of gold? — 
Flowed fame or not in-virtue’s wake» 


Wouldst thou be told? 


Ah, rather learn it little weighs 

With souls like his how men rewyite: 
This do thou heed, that all his da : 

He served the right. 

—_——_>-— 

Boys and Books—From my observa. 
tion, boys quickly pass beyond the 
Henty book stage of reading, aid as 
they become more discerning 1gh 
at the plots and_ skip the historica| 
padding. Soon all is forgotten but 
that the hero comes through success. 
fully from all his scrapes and marry. 
ing satisfactorily, settles down upon q 
good estate. The boys reali the 
hero is not a real boy and such aq 
chain of fortuitous circum: 
could never happen to one boy 
ing the process of this reading, my 
16-years-old son says he used ty 
dream of skipping out that he ght 
have adventures too. My thought j 
that there is better reading for oy 
boys. Athletics always appea Ya 
boy and for that type of book, those 
of Barbour’s are perhaps the best, as 
being interesting and possibl« oys 
after all, prefer real facts, and he rec. 
ommends Bullen’s Log of Sea 
Waif to any boy, who has a fancy 
to run away: for adventures and take 
to the sea. Other books by the same 
author are good and interesting read- 
ing and helpful in teaching what that 
sort of life is. He declared that 
Cooper’s books bored him with their 
long descriptions. He praised the 





earlier animal stories as “Wild Ani- 
mals I Have Known,” and had been 
stirred by the Call of the Wild by 
Jack London. He concluded by say- 
ing, with a sigh, that he had been 


forced to believe that nowadays to 
stay home and pitch in was the only 
way, but it did not seem half sw en- 
chanting; in this I quite agreed, as I, 
too, had had my day dreams.—{[ Mrs 
W. A. Lacy. 





People do not always find what they 
are looking for in this world, but the 
man who is looking for trouble sel- 
dom disappointed. 


Mamma: “Remember 
cloud -has a silver lining.” 

Little Bess: “Then why do: God 
turn ’em inside out?” 


that 





A lady going from home for th 
says a writer in the New York World 
locked everything up carefull 
for the grocer’s benefit left a cird vu 
the back door: 

“All out. Don’t leave anythi 
read. 

On her return she found her hous 
ransacked and all her choicest posses- 
sions gone. To the card on the door 
was added, “Thanks. We have left 
much.” 





ELIZABETH AND POLLY. 


I am six years old. My pony’s 
name is Polly. She is just fine. She 


is very fond of lump sugar. | ride 
her all about the farm on a trot 0 
canter. We certainly enjoy each oth- 
er’s‘: company. I guess my iittie 


r— 


friends would enjoy a ride on ht 
(Hlizabeth, N J. 














Our Pattern Offer. 





No 6460—Here is sketched a little 
dressing sack of white Swiss lined 
with pale blue, while the only decora- 
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No 6460—Becoming Dressing Sack, 
$2, 34, 36, 88, 40 and 42 inch bust. 
tion consists in the French knots of 
blue adorning the front facing, cuffs 
and belt. 


PRETTY SCHOOL APRON. 
No 4723—The little apron shown 
here is a pretty model to follow for 
everyday aprons. Every mother 


knows that aprons are quickly made 
oe (en 
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, No_4723—Practical School Apron, 4, 
% 6, 7, 8 and 10 years, 


and save the small frocks a vast 
amount of soil and wear. In the de- 
sign shown the front and back are 
ornamented with box plaits and the 
Shaping is given. by the underarm 
Seams. The apron may be trimmed 
with insertion as illustrated or be left 
Dlain and neat. 
HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to 
give the number and size wanted. 
ene patterns are sent postpaid for 
) cents each. Address Pattern De- 
Partment, this offiee. 





The Secret of Good Cottage Cheese. 


L. M. DEAN. 





I have felt for some time that I 
would like to say a few words on the 
subject of making cottage cheese. For 
years I have made it for market and 
know I can sell more than I can make. 
Referring to an article on the sub- 
ject in a recent issue of this paper I 
would like to say that every drop of 
hot water added to the curd makes it 
more tough and eliminates much of 
its richness. Cottage cheese to be first 
class should be handled much like the 
domestic cheese. 

As soon as it is soured enough to be 
thick, set on the back of the range 
with a standard of some kind under 
it, that the receptacle may not rest on 
the hot stove. When the whey be- 
gins to come to the top stir from the 
bottom, and then allow it to again 
settle, stirring every few moments un- 
til the temperature is about 100 de- 
grees. Set off of the stove and as soon 
as the whey rises again, pour off 
carefully. 

Now over another dish spread a 
square of cheesecloth that has been 
wrung out of cold water and pour into 
it the curd. If you are not in a hurry 
gather the edges together and hang up 
to drain; if you are, set in a colander 
and press carefully until quite dry. 
Empty into a dish, salt to taste and 
then add thick sour cream until quite 
moist. Make into small round pats 
just as quickly as you can but handle 
only enough tc get them in shape. 
Set in a cold place until ready to 
serve. Following these directions you 
will have a cheese, rich, soft, moist 
and delicious to the taste, for which 
there will be a demand at good prices, 


<a 
_ 


Delicious Veal Birds—When proper- 
ly made and shaped, these look quite 
like tiny stuffed birds. Take veal 
which is cut about % inch thick as for 
steak, and cut it into pieces suitable 
for one person. Two pounds, if cut 
of the right thickness, should make 
nine birds. Make a dressing of bread 
crumbs and a little cooked onion, sea- 
son highly with salt, pepper and any 
preferred herbs, add a lump of butter 
and moisten the whole with the water 
in which the onion was boiled, or milk 
may be used. Put a spoonful of dress- 
ing in each piece of veal, roll up and 
fasten in position with tooth picks 
making a little more tightly drawn to- 
gether at the ends than in the middle. 
Place very closely together in one layer 
in a greased pan, using one which 
they will just fill. Sprinkle with flour, 
salt and pepper and place in a hot 
oven. When they begin to sizzle pour 
in boiling water to come up half way 
of the birds,and bake for about an 
hour. They become very tender, and 
the flavor of the dressing, which goes 
through the meat, gives a taste much 
like that of a stuffed fowl.—[Emily 
Elliott. 





A. 





Fish Salad—Take cold fish of any 
kind, remove ali skin, bones, etc, and 
separate the meat into small pieces. 
Pour over a dressing made as follows: 


For each cup of fish take 1 well- 
beaten egg, 1 tablespoon prepared 
mustard, 3 tablespoons vinegar, 1 


tablespoon butter, salt and pepper to 
taste. Put over the fire and let boil 
to a cream, stirring all the time. When 
cool, pour over the fish, to which has 
been added some chopped celery or 
lettuce leaves.—[Addie Gordon. 





Sure Death to Roaches—Mix equal 


parts of corn meal and red lead to- 
gether with molasses, spread upon 
pasteboard or pieces, of board and 
place where the roaches are trouble- 
some. They eat it greedily and die at 
once.—[{Mrs H. L. Miller. 





BUSY FINGERS 
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Girlhood, Womanhood, Motherhood. 


The first lesson that the young girl 
has of womanhood is usually a painful 
one. She learns to know what head- 


ache means, and backache, and some- | 


times is sadly borne down by this new 
experience of life. 

All the pain and misery which young 
girls commonly experience at such a 
time may, in almost every instance, be 
entirely prevented or cured by the use 
of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 
It establishes regularity. It tones up 
the general health, and cures head- 
ache, backache, nervousness, chorea, 
or St. Vitus’s dance, and other con- 
sequences of womanly weakness or 
disease. 

MOTHER OF THE FAMILY. 


The anxious mother of the family 
oftentimes carries the whole burden 
of responsibility so far as the home 
medication of common ailments of the 
girls or boys are concerned. The cost 
of the doctor’s visits are very often 
much too great. At such times the 
mother is invited to write to Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., for medical 
advice, which is given free. Corre- 
spondence is held sacredly confiden- 
tial. 

IT STANDS ALONE. 


“Favorite Prescription” is the only 
medicine for women the makers of 
which are not afraid to print just what 
it is made of on every bottle wrapper. 
It is the only medicine for women 
every ingredient of which has the 
unanimous endorsement of all the 
leading medical writers of this coun- 
try, recommending it for the cure of 
the very same diseases for which this 
“Prescription” is advised. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


_ A mother’s love is so divine that the 
roughest man cannot help but appre- 
ciate it as the crown of womanhood. 
However, motherhood is often looked 
forward to with feelings of great dread 
by most women. At such times a 
woman is nervous, dyspeptic, irritable, 
and she is in need of a uterine tonic 
and nervine, a strength builder to fit 
her for the ordeal. No matter how 
healthy or strong a woman may be she 


cannot but be benefited by taking Dr. | 


Pierce’s Favorite Prescription to pre- 
pare for the event. It makes childbirth 
easy and often almost painless. 

DR. PIERCE’S FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION 
is a powerful, invigorating tonic.. It 
imparts strength to the whole system. 
For overworked “worn-out,” “run- 
down,” debilitated teachers, milliners, 
dressmakers. seamstresses, “shop- 
girls,” housekeepers, nursing mothers 


and feeble women generally, Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the 
greatest earthly boon, being un- 


equaled as an appetizing cordial and 
restorative tonic. 


A STRENGTHENING NERVINE. 


“Favorite-Prescription’’ is unequaled 
and is invaluable in allaying and sub- 
duing nervous excitability, irritability, 
nervous exhaustion, prostration, neu- 
ralgia, hysteria, spasms, chorea, or St. 
Vitus’s dance, and other distressing, 
nervous symptoms commonly attend- 
ant upon functional and organic dis- 
eases of women. It induces refresh- 
ing sleep and relieves mental anxiety 
and despondency. 


A SCIENTIFIC MEDICINE, 
Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription is 
| a scientific medicine, carefully devised 
by an experienced and skillful phy- 
sician, and adapted to woman's deli- 
cate organism. It is purely vegetable 
in its composition and perfectly harm- 
less in its effects in any condition of 
the system. For morning sickness or 
nausea, weak stomach, indigestion, 
dyspepsia and kindred symptoms, its 
use will prove very beneficial. 


CURES OBSTINATE CASES. 


“Favorite Prescription” is a positive 
cure for the most complicated and 
obstinate cases of excessive, painful, 
unnatural suppressions and irregular- 
ities, prolapbus, weak back, antevers- 
ion, retroversion, bearing-down sensa- 
tions, chronic congestion, inflamma- 
tion and uiceration, pain and tender- 
ness, accompanied with “internal heat.” 


HOW TO LOOK BEAUTIFUL. 


Young women or matrons should not 
allow themselves to look sallow and 
wrinkled because of those pains and 
weaknesses which become chronic and 
are the result of colds, tight lacing, and 
the imprudent care of the womanly 
system. Many a woman would look 
beautiful, have healthy color and 
bright eyes if it were not for those 
drains on her strength and those weak- 
nesses which come all too frequently 
and make ther life miserable. There is 
a ready-to-use Prescription, used a 
great many years by Dr. R. V. Pierce 
in his large practice as a Specialist in 
women’s diseases, which is not like the 
many “patent medicines’ on the mar- 
ket, as it contains neither alcohol nor 
any narcotic, or other harmful drug. It 
is purely vegetable. It is known as Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and is 
sold by druggists. ‘ 


DR. PIERCE’S PLEASANT PELLETS 
cure biliousness, sick and bilious head- 


ache, dizziness, costiveness, or con- 
stipation of the: bowels, loss of appe- 
tite, coated tongue, sour stomach, 
windy belchings, “heartburn,”’ pain 
and distress after eating, and kindred 
derangements of the liver, stomach 
and bowels. 

Persons subjected to any of these 


troubles should never be without a vial 
of the “Pleasant Pellets’ at hand. In 
proof of their superior excellence it can 
| truthfully be said that they are always 
adopted as a household remedy after 
the first trial. 

One little “Pellet” is a laxative, two 
are cathartic. They regulate, invigor- 
ate and cleanse the liver, stomach and 


bowels. Asa “dinner pill,”’ to promote 
digestion, take one each day. To re- 
lieve the distress arising from over- 


eating, nothing equals one of these 
little “‘Pellets."” They’re tiny, sugar- 
coated, anti-bilious granules, scarcely 
larger than mustard seeds. 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 


How to live in health and happiness, 
is the general theme of Dr. Pierce's 
Common Sense Medical Adviser. This 
| great work on medicine and hygiene, 
containing over 1000 pages and more 
than 700 illustrations, is sent free on 
receipt of stamps to pay expense of 
mailing only. Send 31 one-cent stamps 
for the cloth-bound volume, or only 21 
| stamps for the book in paper covers. 











Cut off that cough 


with 










Jayn 


es Expectoranr 









and prevent pneumonia, 
bronchitis and consumption. 


The world’s Standard Throat and Lung 


Medicine for 75 years. 
Get it of your druggist and keep it always ready in the house. 


























































































ADVERTISEMENTS 





THE TWO SAPOLIO-S 








THE FAME OF 
SAPOLIO has reached far and 
wide. Everywhere in millions of 
homes there is a regard for it 
which cannot be shaken. Sapolio 
has done much for your home, 
but now for pourecit— have you 
ever tried that “Dainty Woman’s 
Friend”—Hano Sapo tio, “for 
toilet and bath? 








WHY TAKE DAINTY 
CARE of~your mouth and 
neglect your pores, the myriad 
mouths of your skin? Hanp 
Sapotio does not gloss them 
over, or chemically dissolve their 
health-giving oils,yet clears them 
thoroughly by a method of its 


own. 


Character Building 
2 ee first step away from self-respect 


is lack of care in personal clean- 
liness; the first move in building 
up a proper pride in man, woman or 
child is a visit to the Bathtub. You 
can’t be healthy, or pretty, or even good, 
unless you are clean. Use Hann Sapotio. 























SAPOLIO puts the plain- 
est farm-kitchen on a par with 
the improved city kitchen, secur- 
ing that exquisite whiteness and 
purity which is the best feature 
of modern house-planning, 

Hanp Sapouio enables the 
farmer’s wife to keep herself 
fresh, rested and pretty without 
other appliances than the little 
velvety cake and a basin of water, 

















value out of your soap 
twice the life and vim out 
‘ of it’s use —in fact, a 
Nl delightful Turkish; bath 
sensation,— and. at ten, 

















_ 


FINGERS ROUGH- 
ENED by 
gardening catch every stain and 
look hopelessly dirty. 
Sapotio will remove not only 


needlework or 
Hanp 


the dirt, stains and roughness, but 
also the loosened, injured cuticle, 
| and restore to the fingers their 
natural softness and beauty, 








MANY BRIGHT WOMEN 
clean all their eggs with Sapolio 
before sending them to market. 
Cost of Sapolio 10 cts—One 
hundred dozen eggs, two cents 
per dozen better price, $2.00. 
There is no reason why farm 
work and gardening should dry 
the skin and harden the hands, 
Hawnp Sapotio cleans the hands 
before the dirt is ground in, 
whitens stained skin and _ nails, 
softens and removes callous spots 
and renders the joints supple. 





yes, twenty ‘times the 
saving if you have 


HAN 
SAPOBIO 


FOR TOILET. AND BATH 
Besides all this, you will think. twice as 
much of the Sapolios if you will add a 
cake of this. remarkable toilet soap to |: 
your outfit. It is safe:for'a child’s skin, 
a girl’s complexion, or for toilworn 


hands. Keeps all three soft and supple 


YoU CANT GUESS AT" ATS VALUE 
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Have you ever tried’ 


that “ Dainty Woman’s Friend,” 


Hand Sapolio, 


tor toilet and bath? It is a delicate 
preparation of the purest ingredients— 
a luxury but also a necessity to every 
man, woman and child who desires the 
beauty of perfect cleanliness. 7 





HAND SAPOLIO neither | 
coats over the surface, nor does 
it go down into the pores and 
dissolve their necessary oils, | 
opens the pores, liberates their 
activities, but works no chemical 
change -in those delicate juices 
that go to make up the charm 
and bloom~ of a healthy com- 
plexion. Test it yourself, 








HAND SAPOLIO SAVES 
Doctor’s bills, nursing and lost 
time, because proper care of the 
skin prometes healthy circulation 
and helps every function of the 
body, from the action of the 
muscles to the digestion of the 
food, The safest soap in ex- 


istence, ‘Test it yourself, 








BECAUSE HOUSE- 
WORK, gardening, and ste: dy 
sewing are hard on the hands is 
no reason why a country girl 
should -have hard, stained, un- 
lovely ones, or why she should 
be disfigured by roughened fin- 
gers, Hanp Sapouio will gently 
remove the loosened cuticle and 
impart strength and beauty to 
the new skin below, 








A CAKE OF HAND 
SAPOLIO kept in the barn will 
pay large.interest in the house, 
Hands clean after farm work, 
and before milking, will go far 
to make the farm life happier. 

Hanp Sapo io helps the help 
to help off dirt. It helps the 
weekly wash before it begins, 
because, with clean hands and 
clean people the towels, shirts, 
handkerchiefs, etc., will not be 
half so difficult to wash, 











TRY HAND SAPOLIO. 
Its steady use will keep the 
hands of any busy woman °3 
white, untanned and~pretty a: if 
she was under the constant care 
of acity manicure, It is truly 
the “Dainty Woman’s Friend 
in the suburbs or on the farn n, 

Those ugly dark brown strea 
on the neck, arising from tight 
collars and the line where the 
sunburn stops, can be wiped out 
by the velvety lather of Hanp 
Sapotio. It is, indeed, “The 
Dainty Woman’s Friend.” 








Sold by GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, and GENERAL STORES 








